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REVIEWS 
es of Evidence taken before the Select 

Committee on Postage. Printed by Order of 

the House of Commons. 

Ws noticed, on its first publication, (Atheneum, 
No. 497,) Mr. Rowland Hill's able pamphlet, 
atitled ‘Post Office Reform;’ and feeling the 
i ce of the subject to the commerce of the 
outry, and the pursuits and welfare of the 
ic, we a our conviction that his 
gatements and reasoning were worthy of the 
most serious consideration, though we hesitated, 
atthat time, to acquiesce entirely in his conclu- 
sons, Since then, the subject has been taken 
in Parliament, and, on the motion of Mr. 
allace, a committee was appointed to “inquire 
into the present rates and mode of charging 
e, with a view to such a reduction thereof 

ss may be made without injury to the revenue, 
gd for this purpose to examine into the mode 
reommended for charging and collecting post- 

,in a pamphlet published by Mr. Rowland 
fi” This committee has been diligently em- 
ployed in examining witnesses on the subject, 
| though it has not yet made its report to the 
House, it has printed the evidence, taken up 
tothe last sitting previous to the Easter recess ; 

we feel assured that the facts elicited from 
ibe official returns, from the evidence of wit- 
tesses; and the well-sifted opinions of individuals 
dmany different classes of society, which appear 
fs to bear out the practicability of Mr. Hill's 
, will be read with great interest. 

One of the most remarkable facts connected 
tith the subject, is the small cost of the con- 
weyance of general post letters. Mr. Hill makes 
itamount to about the thirty-sixth part of a 
penny by the mail-coaches ; and the booksellers 
ud publishers of London, in their petition for a 
reduction of postage, submit the following state- 
ment—viz. : 

“That if the law for the support of the post did 
it prevent it, the communication by steam-vessels 
twtld enable your petitioners to forward letters to 
Dundee, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Newcastle, Hull, and 
maty other towns on the coast, and in the neigh- 
bouthood, at the rate of 1s. per 1000, and with a 
dispatch nearly equal to the mail-coach ; and that, 
der the three principal lines of rail-road are com- 
pleted, an equally cheap mode would be opened to 
jour petitioners for communicating with Dublin, 
Belfast, Cork, Waterford, Lancaster, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham, Bristol, South- 
mpton, and all the principal towns of the United 
Kingdom.” 

Mr. Pearson acknowledges (p. 376) that he 
regularly sends letters by steam-packets, and 

the practice is increasing: that steam-boats 

we becoming quite as good a channel as the 
Pot Office for correspondence,—“ they have 
keome so regular and quick, they have attained 
imost the regularity of mail-coaches.” Mr. 
Dickinson (p. 160) states, more in detail, the 
ttual cost of carriage by steam-vessels, which 
Seven less than the booksellers mention,—viz. 
that 6000 letters weigh about 1 cwt., and that 
the cost of their conveyance to Scotland by 
Weight would be 2s. 6d. We find, on inquiry, 
that the cost.of conveyance of goods on the Man- 
rand placaoee Railway, is about 6d. per 

tt, for thirty miles, equivalent to 6d. or 8d. per 
1000 letters for the whole distance from London 
Manchester or Liverpool; so that, allowing 


for the additional expense of guards, Mr. Hill's 
estimate stands good with regard to steam and 
railway communication. We will now proceed 
to investigate the grounds on which it has been 
questioned with regard to mail-coaches; merely 
premising, that the completion of the rail-roads 
will, in the course ef a few months, supersede 
mail-coaches for communication with the manu- 
facturing districts and the ports on the eastern 
coast of Ireland, by affording greater dispatch 
combined with reduced expense. 


The great opponents of Mr. Hill’s scheme are 
the Postmaster General and his Secretary. At 
the same time that we propose to comment 
freely on their evidence, it must not be inferred 
that we desire to impugn the general manage- 
ment of the Post Office, as at present constituted 
by law. We have every reason to believe that 
these important offices were never filled by in- 
dividuals more zealous in the discharge of their 
duty ; and that every department of the establish- 
ment, and every branch of service connected 
with it, are maintained in full operation and ex- 
cellent order by their presiding energy and 
ability; and Mr. Rowland Hill himself bears 
testimony to the courtesy of Lord Litchfield in 
every communication he has had with him. 
Yet, after these comprehensive admissions, we 
must add, that their evidence betrays, to our 
minds, just the usual degree of official jealousy 
of interference with the, established system of 
their department, and fully the average amount 
of oficial partialities. It would seem not to be 
their business, or duty, or desire, to contrive 
how a beneficial change might be carried into 
operation, but to consider specially, if not solely, 
whether the quiet of the dead letter oifice would 
not be disturbed, or the president of the mail- 


carts hurried, or the revenue diminished by the | 


value of an inch of red tape. They remind us of 
the advocates of East India monopoly, who con- 
tended for the renewal of the charter, because 
the natives of Hindistan, having no taste or use 
for British manufactures beyond what the Com- 
pany supplied, it was not desirable to open the 
trade with them; since which time, however, we 
have found them disposed to purchase ship-loads 
of muslin, calico, and cotton-yarn, and have seen 
that, within a few years after opening the trade, 
the exports of the port of Liverpool have more 
than doubled. 

It was really with some degree of surprise, 
that we found the Postmaster General taking 
the field in person to prove the rate of charge 
for the conveyance of letters. This is such a 
mere matter of fact subject, that we should have 
supposed a subordinate might have been em- 
ployed to exhibit the facts in detail; and after 
having shown the Committee the Post Office ex- 
penditure in that particular branch, he might 
have been instructed to examine into and report 
upon such other modes of conveyance, as would 
admit of a comparison with mail-coaches. We 
should have expected that the circumstances 
which tend to promote or repress correspondence, 
which occasion or prevent fraud, which render 
the legal post an assistance or an obstacle to 
commerce, which aid or impede the effects of 
education in the civilization, moral improve- 
ment, and happiness of mankind, which tend 
to lighten the burthen of a tax without creating 
a void in the Exchequer,—in short, that the 





philosophy of the question, and not mere miser- 





able details about the contents of the mail-bags 
would have been more suited to his Lordship's 
taste, and more worthy of his personal interpo- 
sition. For our own parts, we would quite as 
willingly have debated such matters with Mr. 
Louis or Mr. Bokenham, as with the noble Earl 
himself: discussed, however, they must be, for 
the facts are important, and we must make them 
understood. His Lordship states (p. 182) that 
“he had one evening's return of the number of 
letters conveyed by the Edinburgh mail, from 
London to Edinburgh, and that the weight of the 
Edinburgh mail upon that occasion was 4 cwt. 
2 qrs. 23 lb. 13 oz.,” made up as follows:— 


Cwt. qrs. lb. oz. 
The sacks and bags weigh.. 1 
2296 newspapers .......+++ 2 
2 stamp parcels........ eee 
484 franks ......ceceseeeee 
1555 chargeable letters .... 0 


4 2 23 13 
He also took the weight of the Louth mail, 
on Saturday 3rd of March, which was 1 cwt. 
1 qr. 27 1b. 12 0z., made up as follows: viz.— 
Cwt. ars. = oz. 
0 












9 8 

Ib. os. 
= a ta 15 
19 15 


64 uM 


Bags...eseceeeee cccccecsee O 0 Ib. ox. 
866 newspapers .......+++ 0 14 0 vis 159 12 
108 framks ........s0e006 oe 8 12 

bie cope o 8 0 8 0 

His Lordship then insists that the chargeable 
letters are to be solely responsible for the pay- 
ment of the mails; and, therefore, that the 1555 
Edinburgh letters, weighing 341b., which are en- 
titled to the honour of franking all the remain- 
der,—viz. 492lb.—must be reckoned to cost in 
conveyance $d. each; and the 365 Louth letters, 
weighing 8 lb., about a twentieth of the mail, 
must, on the same account, be rated at rather 
more than 14d. each. 

Now, it appears to us, that this evidence of 
his Lordship removes one great difficulty in Mr. 
Hill's case, by demonstrating that the chargeable 
letters form a small fraction only of the loading 
of the mail coaches, and thus removes all appre- 
hension, that the six-fold increase of letters, 
upon which Mr. Hill calculates, would overload 
the mails. At the same time, we think the 
Committee cannot possibly allow the justice and 
reasonableness of charging the epistolary corre- 
spondence of the country with the cost of con- 
veying franks, newspapers, and stamp parcels, 
particularly when it appears that the Stamp 
Office pay the Post Office 500/. per annum for 
the carriage of their parcels—(see Mr. Court's 
evidence, p. 175). 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer knows that 
he can carry even newspapers for less than one 
farthing, though the average weight of each is 
shown, as above, to be equal to 8} letters; there- 
fore, he enlarges the cargo of the mail by the 
reduction of the newspaper stamp, the effect of 
which has been to increase the number trans- 
mitted per post, from London, from 3,146,127 
per quarter, to 5,020,230 per quarter, according 
to Return No. 4, signed by Col. Maberly, But 
what reason is there why the letters of the coun- 
try should be saddled with the expense of carry- 
ing other things free of all charge? among which 
are franks, acts of parliament for country magis- 
trates, parliamentary papers, and government 
parcels, which make the average weight of franks 
nearly equal to five letters. The penny publi- 
cations of London are sold at Louth for one 
penny, carriage included; but Lord Litchfield 
tells us a letter (about one quarter the weight) 
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cannot even be carried there under somewhat 
less than three-halfpence, because it has to carry 
free twenty times its own weight in the shape of 
wet newspapers, stamp parcels, &c. &c. hy, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer might as well 
make a bargain that every mail should carry a 
certain quantity of that highly-taxed commodity 
tobacco, the cost of the carriage being diffused 
over the post charge for letters. 

But, after all, the fact rendered so manifest by 
Lord Litchfield, that the additional number of 
letters would not increase the cost of the mail 
coaches, is the most important that could pos- 
sibly be established. It appears to us to go be- 
yond the anticipation of Mr. Hill, and must put 
the Committee quite at ease as to that branch 
of their inquiry both with regard to mail-coaches, 
and riding and mail-cart posts. The public will 
now see, that a sixfold increase of letters will not 
increase the cost of conveyance ; and that it will 
only make a small difference in the loading of 
the mail coaches. 

Our attention, and perhaps that of the public 
in general, has not been particularly directed to 
the subject of post conveyance of letters; so that 
the facts made known by this Report excite in 
us some astonishment; but for such distinct and 
positive proof, we should not have dreamed of 
the charge for a letter being so enormously dis- 
proportioned to the cost of conveying it. 1000 
letters can be conveyed to Edinburgh or Dundee 
for one shilling, and within forty-eight hours ; 
and the postage charge for the delivery of one 
letter is 1s.14d.! People who only occasionally 
write letters submit to this without, perhaps, 
being aware whether it is right or wrong, or 
thinking whether the charge is usually paid or 
evaded,—we beg such to read the following ex- 
tracts from the evidence :— 

Mr. G. H. (p. 357.) —“ You reside in a town in 
Scotland, do you not?—I do.* 

“ You once were in the capacity of a traveller be- 
tween that town and others ?—I was so for many 
years. 

“In the capacity ofa carrier, had you occasion to 
convey letters for your customers ?— Yes. 

“ What did you charge for those letters We had 
various rates of charge, principally from 1d. to 2d. 

* Did you charge 2d. for single letters ?—I never 
made inquiry whether they were single or double ; if 
it was a small packet we took it the same. 

* Have you any recollection of how many letters 
you carried in that way daily ?—I have made some 
calculation of the thing, but how far it might ap- 
proximate to the truth I do not know, but I keep 
within bounds when I say 500 daily, myself and the 
other carriers on the station. 

“ How many letters do you think you yourself 
carried daily ?—It would be a difficult thing for me 
to state, but I have seen occasionally probably 150 
and 200, that is including circulars; but there were 
other days that I had few or none; I compute the 
number that I carried myself at about 50; that is, 
every day through the whole year; that is the average. 

* At the time you were a carrier how many mails 
with letter-bags went daily between those towns ?— 
There were four arrivals and four departures. 

“ What is the rate of postage between those two 
places >There are two rates; 6d. by the day-mail, 
the night-mail is charged $d. more, for what reason 
IT know not. 

“Although four mails went each way daily, the 
number of letters you speak of also went daily, other- 
wise than by post ?—Yes, 

“Were any of those other carriers exclusively 
employed in carrying letters?—Yes, there was one 
exclusively employed. 

“ Does the practice exist now ?—It does. 

“Is their motive for sending letters by you and 
other carriers and by private persons, to save the 
postage ?Solely for cheapness ; there may be some 
cases where it is for convenience. 

“Is the desire considerable amongst the class of 

* The Committee allowed the names and residence of 


this and other witnesses, who objected to publicity, to be 
suppressed, 








society you belong to and the labouring classes gene- 
rally, for correspondence ?—Very great indeed. 

“ Does that class resort much to sending letters 
otherwise than by the post when opportunities offer ? 
—Yes, and they frequently avail themselves of op- 
portunities when they hear of persons going. 

“Do you mean that when they are apprised of 
persons going from one place to another, they avail 
themselves of the opportunities of sending their letters 
to their friends?_Y es, and one goes and tells another 
if he has a communication to send to individuals 
that such a one will take it for him. 

“ Perhaps you can speak to the fact, was the know- 
ledge of your coming here availed of by people send- 
ing letters ?—I brought a good number of letters, but 
my leaving home for London was known only to a 
very few, and I believe I shall have to take returns 
home ; I was astonished at the number of letters 
I got. 

“ Does the same practice prevail of sending letters 
in all directions, so far as you know ?—It does. 

“ Have you had an opportunity of knowing that 
yourself to be the practice?Yes; I was in the 
practice of delivering letters to the various carriers 
to be transmitted to the different country towns. 

“ They were first carried to an adjoining town by 
you, and then other carriers carried them forward to 
other towns and places ?—Yes. 

“Ts it customary to send letters by steam-packets 
and other conveyances to considerable distances ?— 
Yes. 

“To England and Ireland as well as to the adja- 
cent watering-places and harbours Yes ; wherever 
a steam-boat goes, there are a great number of letters 
in parcels and otherwise ; I have got them sent my- 
self; some of the distant steamers bring an immense 
number to my knowledge. 

“Do you mean that letters are sent such distances 
as Liverpool, Dublin, Belfast, Bristol, and Cork, or 
wherever steam-vessels ply ?—I do most distinctly, 
and in great numbers. 

“Are those letters sent for the purpose of low 
charge or for convenience ?—They are sent for the 
purpose of saving postage. 

“ In speaking to the mode of sending letters other- 
wise than by post, do you believe that can be put a 
stop to in the neighbourhood you live in ?—I have 
not the smallest doubt of it. 

‘“* How should you propose to put a stop to it >I 
should just follow the example that was set in putting 
down illicit distillation in Scotland ; I would reduce 
the duty, and that would put an end to it, by bring- 
ing it down to the expense of conveyance by carriers 
and others.” 

Mr. John Reid,“ Y ou now reside in London ?— 

do. 

“ You formerly were in trade in Glasgow ?—Yes. 

“You were pretty extensively engaged in the 
publication of works and the sale of books, were you 
not?—-We were one of the most extensive pub- 
lishers and booksellers, the two trades combined, in 
Glasgow. 

“Can you state to the Committee, the extent of 
your correspondence in a year ?—I dare say, I sent 
on an average, including circulars, 20 a day, or from 
that to 25 a day throughout the year. 

“ Were the circulars sent to all parts?—We sent 
them all over Scotland, England, and Ireland ; we 
had accounts all over the three kingdoms, 

“ Have you sent them by post ?—No ; we scarcely 
ever sent them through the post. 

“Had you the means of sending them other ways 
than through the post >—Yes ; and equally certain. 

“Were you subjected to a prosecution for having 
done so ?—Once, out of about 20,000 times of in- 
fringing the Post-office, I was caught. 

“How did you deal with that prosecution ?—I 
denied the matter, and they could not prove it ; the 
consequence was, I got off after the exposé made to 
the House of Commons. Their Solicitor wrote to 
me to say if I would pay the expenses they would 
abandon it, but I wrote in answer that I had no 
intention of paying the expenses, and I heard no 
more of it. 

“ Have you yourself been in the habit of having 
circulars sent to you for delivery >—Yes, for the last 
eight years. 

“To what extent have you sent circulars by other 
means than the Post-office 7-1 am sure it must have 











been to the extent of 20,000 ; it was a ve common 
thing to do it 1,000 at a time. - 
“Have you any recollection of the number of 
letters which you received on different matters 
nected with your trade, by post ?—On the ay 
perhaps, from one to one and a half per day, 















” 
“ How many by other means per day ?>—Rarely oof ym 
less than a dozen ; frequently more. ~ I cone 
“Does it consist with your knowledge that the at 4 while 
practice of sending letters otherwise than by post is poe it can 
very general ?_I have practised it as a system for ? : 
the last eight years, and I know there are hundreds Mr. Whi 
of others who are doing the same. further des 
“Do you mean that the system is quite common § toa great ¢ 
in the neighbourhood with which you are acquainted? § men of the 
—Yes. I have a letter in my pocket, received this | manufactur 
morning, written on Sunuay at Glasgow ; I had it Mr. Fran 
an hour and a half sooner than I could have had it vou ?2—-It is 


by the general post, and it cost me only 2d. I know 
the means by which it eame. 

“Does the practice prevail of sending letters to a 
great extent from the interior into the city of Glas. 
gow ?__Most unquestionably. 

“How many letters should you state you have 
seen one carrier have at a time ?_I am certain] 
have seen a carrier have more than 300 letters for 
delivery in his possession at a time. 

“Those were sent at ld. a piece ?—Yes. 

“ Do those letters you allude to come from | 


" #Were y 
“For how 


livelihood | 
letters. 

«What i 
A penny. 


distances ?—-I have had them almost from every J «To wh 
town in Scotland. remotest pl 

“Carriers must in that case deliver them one tof «Js the « 
the other to forward ?—It is as regular a system as reying a le 
exchanging the Post-office bags; there are many § «How n 
carriers who do not come to Glasgow at all ; those § ss the town 
exchange letters with others; they meet at a par ually acqu: 
ticular part of the road and exchange their letters J «pia yo 
for — or Edinburgh, or whichever way it § pident in 
may be. ‘ ‘ 

a Is there much attempt at concealment in the Pa 
practice of private conveyances ?—I do not know; § what by ] 
sometimes we are frightened and sometimes we laugh § j.tzor by p 
at proclamations, but I rarely hear of any persom ff , shicth p 
being caught. sent by po 

“When you have to send letters to carriers, how § «py m 
do you send them to them ?—We send our boys to employ th 
the carriers’ quarters; they will not give a receipt B «ang p 
for letters unless there is money, then they give a § jjo2__y; 
receipt for the money: they give a receipt for all J «py a, 
parcels; we never go ourselves as if to ask any § nents son 
—— we send them by little boys as a matter of B jcoribe 2 

e. « 

* Were you in the habit of sending a piece of paper eh 
or a string round them ?—I never sent them 80i0 B gincos of 
my life; I have received them in that way. Some § , 4, by 
carriers will not take them if they are sealed; there § s, peliey, 
is a belief, but I believe an erroneous belief, that‘un- ised exe 
sealed letters can be committed to private hands “Do yi 
without risk. . BW teimme 

“In your enumeration of the various modesin § «tr 4y,, 
which letters come to Glasgow other than through § youia th; 
the general post, did you not state that the very § «py, 
largest and most prominent were the booksellen’ private 
parcels >_Yes. or enclosi 

“ Do you consider that you, having the advantage Bf i143 the 
of being a bookseller with a very large connexion 8B «4. 
business, are a fair test of the world in general? than by | 
think pretty fair, for I do not do it only for myself, B 4. ai 
but for my friends. If I had half-a-dozen friends § \,.) 
in London, they enclosed through my parcels, and tas the 
if I had half-a-dozen friends in the country, I en- «Hav 
closed for them in my parcels ; I dare say I encl Silaine 
as many for my friends as I did for myself. fom W 

“ Supposing an individual had not the advantage § j... 
of knowing a person like yourself, who had the ad- Bay 
vantage of franking to the extent you had, what post 2_§ 
would he do ?—Just the simplest thing in the world; peate 
only come and buy a quire of paper, or a sixpenny @ 40 
pamphlet, and return the next day and bring his “You 
letter. I have forwarded hundreds for people 1§, Mies e 
never knew. ‘ houses w 

“Suppose that he neither wanted the quire of ont 
paper, nor the sixpenny pamphlet?—He would soon glarly « 
want paper if he wrote letters. « Hay 


“ You have stated, that you think the increase of 
letters would be 15 times; are you prepared to say 
that in your judgment, the general increase of letters 
sent by post would amount to that ?—I do not think 
it would ; I decidedly think it would not amount t 
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15 times. I should bring it down one or two if TI 


gere to include the average of all the trades. 

« At what should you put the general average in- 
crease ?—I should think it very fair to say 13 times, 
jecause I am certain warechousemen send out six 
times as many circulars as booksellers do. 

« Are you presuming, in that calculation, that the 

is to be reduced to 1d. ?—I go entirely upon 
that; I conceive it is only by making it not worth a 
man’s while to evade it, that the certainty of the 
we of it can be secured.” 


Mr. Whittaker, Mr. Knight, and Mr. Parker, 
further describe the constant evasion of the post 
toagreat extent; and the following is a speci- 
men of the systematic mode of doing so in the 
manufacturing districts :— 

Mr. Francis Orton.—* In what line of business are 
you 2—It is intituled Saddlers’ Ironmongery. 

“ *Were you formerly resident at Walsall?—Yes. 

“For how long ?—T wenty-three years. 

* Are you acquainted with the mode of communi- 
cating correspondence at Walsall ?—I am. 

“Does it chiefly go by post or by other means ?— 
By other means. 

“What other means ?—By carriers, who get their 
livelihood by the conveyance of small parcels of 


letters. 

“What is the charge for the postage of letters >— 
A penny. 

‘To what towns and distances?_-Perhaps the 
remotest place would be 14 miles distant. 

Is the charge of 1d. invariably the price of con- 
reying a letter ?>—I never knew any other myself. 

“How many carriers of that description are there 
inthe town of Walsall?—Twelve that I am perso- 
mally acquainted with carry to Birmingham alone. 

“Did you send and receive letters yourself, when 
resident in Walsall, by those carriers ?—Frequently. 

“Can you state to the Committee in what propor- 
tim your letters were sent by those means, and in 
what by post?_-We never thought of sending a 
letter by post at all; I should certainly say, that not 
afiftieth part to any of the neighbouring towns were 
sent by post. 

“Do mercantile persons and wholesale dealers 
employ those carriers ?—Invariably. 

“And private individuals unconnected with trade 
also? Y es, 

“Do any of the large manufacturing establish- 
ments send large numbers of letters in the way you 
describe > Y es. 

“Can you give the Committee any idea to what 
extent any one house may do it ?—I have known in- 
stances of more than 120 being sent in the course of 
aday, by one particular house; and I have reason 
to believe that their average throughout the year 
vould exceed 50 daily. 

“Do you mean the letters sent away ?—Yes, to 
the immediate towns in the country. 

“If they wished to order goods from London, how 
would they send the order ?—Very rarely by post. 

“How could they do it otherwise ?—There are 
pirate means of communicating, by coach parcels, 
orenclosing them to friends or acquaintance ; some- 
times they may be sent with goods. 

“Are there any other modes of sending letters 
than by parcels?—I have known the coachmen of 
the mail take them frequently ; and the guards of the 
wal coaches consider to form a part of their perqui- 
sites the privilege of taking notes. 

“Have you an account of your own letters re- 
maining in your possession received since you came 
fom Walsall to London ?—117 since the Ist of 
January last year. 

“How many of those eame through the general 

?Seven. I have reason to think I received 
— number than that, but have destroyed 


“You have spoken of one house which sent 50 
ters a day throughout the year; are there other 
which have a similar number ?—There are 
between 20 and 30 houses at which the carriers re- 
gularly call. 
“Have you any means of knowing to what extent 
we houses may send letters? have reason to 
lieve that the average would be probably eight or 
une per day each house from those 20 to 30 houses : 





I have no doubt there is that average at least every 
day during the year. 

“Is it a matter of concealment at all ?—Not at 
all; the parties have signs over the door, in many 
instances, that they convey from Walsall to Bir- 
mingham, or to any other place, at such and such 
times. 

“ They do not state that they will carry letters >— 
That is an understood thing; they walk on foot, 
which precludes their carrying parcels. 

“It is not looked upon as a degrading occupation ? 
—Certainly not; quite the contrary. 

“ They are not looked uponas breakers of the law 
or anything of the kind ?—Not at all. 

“So far as your observation has enabled you to 
hear, and see, and judge, is the evasion a very 
common practice ?—The sending by post forms the 
exception to the general means of communication. 

“ That entirely arises from the high rate of charge? 
—It does. 

“To what distances are letters sent, otherwise than 
by post, to other parts of the kingdom?—To all 
parts of the kingdom ; the most remote.” 

Mr. E. F.—* You area , in the town of ? 
—I am. 

“ Have you, in the course of your business, reason 
to know of other modes of conveying correspondence 
than by post ?—I adopt them to a very great extent 
myself. 

“ Be pleased to state the modes you resort to.— 
The usual mode is by the small carriers; we send all 
our annual accounts and communications by the 
carriers, and we rarely make use of the Post-office. 

“To what distance do you send those letters? 
Our connexion is within a circuit of 50 miles; it isa 
country trade. 

“How do you manage to send to such distances 
by carriers ?—Our local carriers deliver them them- 
selves; but where we send circulars to a distant 
town, either announcing a fresh supply, or our 
annual accounts, we are in the habit of forwarding 
the letters in one parcel to a house in the town, who 
distributes them for us. 

* How do you send those parcels ?_-Wesend them 
by a coach or an ordinary carrier ; the same mode 
is carried on in the staple manufactures of our town. 
I know that it takes place to a very considerable 
extent. 

“In what manner do the manufacturers send their 
correspondence ?—Chiefly in their parcels to Lon- 
don ; their principal business is with London. 

* Do the letters you allude to relate to the business 
of the buyers, or general correspondence ?—Many of 
them allude to business; but it is a constant habit 
of merchants to make use of that mode of conveyance 
for private correspondence. Another class of manu- 
facturers have agencies in London, and their mode of 
communication is by means of what are in the trade 
termed free-packets, which are forwarded by the 
coach proprietors free of carriage, with the exception 





of a charge for booking, for which the charge is 4d. ; 
2d. in the country, and 2d. in London. These 
always consist of letters and of correspondence be- 
tween the house and its branch, and also contain | 
patterns. 

“ Will you explain what is meant by free-packets? | 
—It is a trade term; I endeavoured to ascertain 
further particulars from the coach proprietors, but 
for obvious reasons they declined giving me the par- | 
ticulars ; they do not like to acknowledge the trans- | 
mission of free-packets. Their reason for allowing it 
is the fact of the parties using them paying them a | 
considerable amount of carriage for their ordinary 
traffic. The manufactures sometimes are sent by 
coach, and, in consequence of that, they allow that 
privilege. 

“The free-packets come in consequence of their 
having to send large parcels ?—Yes ; none but the 
houses which do considerable in the carrying trade 
have that privilege. 

“Are the packets of letters collected indiscrimi- 
nately from different people, or are they sent from a 
house in London to a house in the country, or from 
a house in the country to a house in London ?>—They 
are frequently used in the way referred to. * * 
One house I allude to, as having an establishment 
in London, received last week six of those free- | 
packets; they have also forwarded from London | 








* * Another mode of evading the postage among 
the travelling houses is by printing a number of 
circulars on one sheet, and having them cut into 
slips, and distributed in a town by some mutual 
friend; that I have had from a printer who prints 
the circulars. 

“ Are those slips left open, or are they sealed ?— 
They are all printed on one sheet, sealed up, and 
sent by post, paying one postage; and each is a 
distinct announcement of their traveller's appearing 
on a certain day. 

“When they come to be delivered, they are de- 
livered as a slip of paper, and not in the shape of a 
letter ?Just so. 

“ Do you mean that the free-packets to which you 
allude contain many letters not specifically referring 
to the business of the firm ?—Most certainly. 

“ What is the object of parties in sending them ? 
—To save postage. 

* Do you understand the cost of postage to be the 
reason for adopting this mode There is no doubt 
it is so. 

“ Have you reason to believe that, if a large re- 
duction of postage took place, the Post-office would 
be generally resorted to for the conveyance of letters? 
—I have no doubt of that; I should prefer it my- 
self, as being more convenient and as economical ; I 
think we should prefer it, even if it were a little 
higher, on account of its certainty. * * I think the 
reduction to a sum that would embrace every de- 
scription of correspondence would be to a penny 
postage. 

“ Do you consider it an easy matter to put an end 
to the present illicit modes of conveying letters ?>— 
It would be impossible by any other means but by a 
reduction of postage; if we were to pay the regular 
postage, it would amount toa prohibition: we could 
not afford to forward the letters. 

“The Committee are to understand that it would 
be felt as a great relief to many persons if the rate 
of postage were such as to allow of their sending 
their letters by post, instead of adopting other modes? 
—Yes. 

“ Would it be a considerable advantage to trade ? 
—It would be an incalculable advantage to trade ; 
to every branch of business. 

“Perhaps you have on this occasion made your 
self the means of bringing letters ?—I certainly have 
brought them; I find it the subject of annoyance. 
My wife is separated at a considerable distance from 
her friends, and she cannot correspond with them at 
a less expense than 1s.; we should correspond more 
frequently if it were not attended with so great an 
expense ; that will, of course, apply to other families, 
particularly persons separated from their parents; 
and it is a matter of prohibition to our poor. I have 
had conversation with some of our poor labouring 
classes; the families are more separated now than 
they used to be; the same trade is carried on in dis- 
tant parts of the country. 

“To what distances?—It has been carried to 
Devonshire and Derbyshire, and Scotland ; families 





| are thus separated, and it is utterly impossible for 


them to correspond; I had an instance the other 
day, in conversation with our postman, which was 
quite spontaneous on his part, without being asked 
the question, and had no reference to my appear- 
ance before this Committee ; my wife was paying for 
a letter, and she made a remark as to the cost; his 
reply was, yes, it is a good thing you can afford to 
pay it, for I assure you my heart bleeds when I take 
letters to the poor. When I take letters to them 
I have known them go and pawn their goods to pay 
for the postage of a letter when they have wished to 
have it; that is a matter which has frequently oc- 
curred, Then, another mode by which the poor are 
separated is under the provisions of the Poor Law 
Act, which promotes emigration from the agricul- 
tural to manufacturing districts ; this applies to them 
peculiarly ; they must necessarily be anxious to 
communicate with their friends; then the increased 
education among the poor, of course, produces a 
greater desire to communicate their thoughts by 
letter correspondence.” 

We have also the evidence of an American 
merchant (page 162), and others, as to the eva- 
sion, by similar modes, in other manufacturing 


Idid think ‘it was scarcely so many, but on reflection | three besides the enclosures in the parcels of goods. | districts ; and Dr. Lardner and Mr. Richard 
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Taylor describe how it is carried on through the 
Foreign Office, and by means of franks, &c. 

We might almost say that, fortunately for 
trade and commerce, the operation of the govern- 
ment monopoly is counteracted by the clandes- 
tine conveyance of letters. The means of evasion 
are so obvious and frequent, and the power of 
prevention so ineffectual, that the post has be- 
come only the extraordinary, instead of the usual 
channel for the transmission of business letters. 

If the Post Office authorities have a knowledge 
of what is going on in that way, they have not 
paraded it on this occasion, for the officers in 
the English and Scotch departments, who have 
been examined on the subject, show a want of 
information difficult to account for ; but perhaps 
it has not been thought desirable to make it 
manifest, that the Post Office, which was esta- 
blished professedly to afford advantage to trade 
and commerce, has become an impediment to 
trade and commerce. The examination of the 
evidence given by the government officers, will 
show that the Post is now looked to solely as a 
source of revenue; that the charge of postage 
is, in fact, considered as little other than a tax; 
and that, in every instance, where the advantage 
of trade and commerce, or any other advantage 
to the writers of letters, comes into competition 
with the Post Office charge, it is as a feather 
in the balance; and this inquiry respecting Mr. 
Hill's plan, was avowedly only granted to see 
whether it could be carried into effect without 
interfering with the revenue. But it is time to 
state more particularly what Mr. Hill’s plan of 
Post Office reform is. 

First, then, having demonstrated the small 
expense of the conveyance of letters, so that 
whether delivered at Barnet or at Aberdeen, the 
cost to the Post Office is nearly the same, viz. 
only the thirty-sixth part of a penny each, he 
infers, that the Post Office charge is, in fact, a 
tax on correspondence, and therefore ought, at 
all events, to be equal ; so that whether a man 
reside at Edinburgh or Penzance, or at Barnet 
or Hounslow, he ought, in justice, to pay the 
same postage for his letters. 

2nd. He suggests, that the rate of charge for 
postage is so excessive, as to prevent correspon- 
dence being carried on to anything like the ex- 
tent that the business and inclination and well- 
being of society require, besides causing a great 
deal of it to be carried on through clandestine 
channels. 

3rd. He recommends a low, uniform rate of 
charge ; and thinks, that if it were reduced even 
to one penny, the gross revenue would not amount 
to less than the present proceeds, besides having 
a great indirect effect on other branches of re- 
venue, by increasing the commerce and con- 
sumption of the country. 

4th. He proves, by reference to the evidence 
of officers of the Post Office department before 
former Commissions of Inquiry, that the re- 
ceipt, dispatch, and delivery of letters could be 
so simplified and expedited, by doing away with 
the collection of postage from door to door, that 
five or six times the number of letters could be 
delivered with the present means, and even in 
less time than the letters are delivered now, and 
therefore he suggests the use of stamped covers, 
to be issued and sold by the Stamp Office at one 
— each, or at some fixed price, so that the 

ost Office should be occupied solely with the 
transmission of franked letters, such covers or 
franks being sold by all post-masters, stamp dis- 
tributors, and stationers throughout the country. 

There has been, it appears, a subscription in 
the city to defray the necessary expenses of this 
inquiry, and many witnesses have been examined; 
and those members of the Committee, who are 
particularly pledged to the protection of the re- 
venue, as well as Lord Lowther, who has a 





thorough knowledge of the subject, appear to 
have missed no opportunity of sifting the opi- 
nions and statements of the witnesses; but, we 
must say, that, in our opinion, the plan has borne 
the scrutiny with extraordinary success, Of the 
small expense in the conveyance of letters, and 
the practicability of conveying and delivering six 
times the number that at present pass through 
the Post Office, with scarcely any additional 
cost, no unprejudiced person, after reading the 
evidence, can feel any reasonable doubt. As to 
the immense clandestine correspondence, caused 
by the present excessive charge, we perfectly 
agree with Mr. Augustus Godby, Secretary to 
the Dublin Post Office, that it exceeds any idea 
persons in general may have formed of it; and 
that every species of contrivance, which ingenuity 
can devise, is resorted to for the Bag os of 
evading the payment of postage. Mr. Edward 
S. Lees, Secretary of the Edinburgh Post Office, 
states, that this violation of the law, and fraud 
on the revenue, is not confined to one class, but 
equally committed by the merchant, the trader, 
and the private individual. 

We are compelled to defer the conclusion of 
our observations till next week, when we propose 
to canvass the official objections to Mr. Hill's 
scheme, and to point out the confirmation it de- 
rives from official returns, and to show the 
sources of increase of letters, and the calcula- 
tions as to their probable extent, which have 
been furnished and pointed out; and having 
seen that the Chairman of Stamps and Taxes 
mentions “a peculiar paper with lines of thread 
or silk stretched through its substance, which is 
the best preventive of forgery he has seen,” and 
therefore likely to protect these stamped covers 
from being forged, we have requested Mr. Dick- 
inson, the inventor, to manufacture, for our 
next number, so much of this threaded paper as 
shall be sufficient for our whole impression, 
which will be printed upon it, so as to make our 
subscribers acquainted with the nature of the 
proposed method. 








A Narrative of a Voyage round the World 
during the Years 1835, 1836, 1837 ; including 

a Narrative of an Embassy to the Sultan of 

Muskat and the King of Siam. By W.S. W. 

Ruschenberger, M.D. Surgeon to the Expedi- 

tion. 2 vols. Bentley. 

As a fond mother exults in the beauty of her 
daughter, and feels an oblique compliment in 
every word of admiration bestowed on charms in 
which she sees herself revived—so may Great 
Britain rejoice, with a mixed feeling of self-com- 
placence and generosity, in the maritime and 
commercial energy of her Transatlantic offspring. 
The family likeness is here well preserved in a 
faultless feature. We must not, however, be 
supposed to insinuate that Great Britain, com- 
pared with the United States, shows any symp- 
toms of old age and its infirmities. Its commerce 
is continually enlarging, and its system of trade 
is still going onward to maturity. But the new 
country, with less strength in commercial enter- 
prise, is much more elastic than the old; it is 
more alive in watching its opportunities, it is 
more courageous in seizing them; and, perhaps, 
too, hurried on by the nimia juventus, it some- 
times “steps in where angels tear to tread.” 

In fact, trom Delagoa Bay, a little beyond the 
Cape Colony, eastwards to the American conti- 
nent, the merchant adventurers of the United 
States maintain a brisk rivalry with the English, 
and on some coasts seem to have obtained a 
decided advantage over them. ‘heir ships cost 
in the first instance, much less than ours, and are 
maintained at half the expense, and they are thus 
enabled to undersell us, in many instances, even 
with our own manufactures. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing this increase of rival interests, it will be 





found, we suspect, on a close examination of the 
matter, that our selfishness has much less Cause 
to grumble than might at first sight be supposed, 
In fact, the competition of the Americans with 
our trade is in a great measure more ap 
than real. They assiduously cultivate thoy 
branches of trade to which British merchanj 
are least disposed to give attention. The latter 
having large capitals and complete machin 
naturally look for what may be called a ful, 
organized commerce ; they expect to find intelli. 
gent correspondents, factories, warehouses ready 
craramed with the cargoes to be brought back, 
and, in short, all the means that can be devised 
for expediting business. The trade with up. 
civilized nations being generally carried on ip 
petty retail, and with much dilatory bargaining, 
is not to the taste of great merchants; it is g 
difficult to reduce it to the system of widely ex. 
tended mercantile operations, that even when it 
is extremely profitable they hardly know how to 
engage in it. Jonathan, on the other hand, has 
no motives for sacrificing a ready profit to the 
maintenance of any system. With a cheap ship 
and a small crew—perhaps we may add with his 
counting-house and whole mercantile establish- 
ment on board—he has no objection to spend 
months in collecting a few hundredweight of 
ivory, gum, or skins. In doing so he forgoes no 
branch of trade to which his means are adequate; 
the immediate profit is his sole consideration, 
and he has besides the pleasure of outwitting the 
savages. Hence it is that on the coasts of 
Madagascar and of eastern Africa, in the Indian 
Archipelago and the Pacific Ocean, the Ameri- 
cans have within a few years acquired a very 
considerable commerce, in some cases expelling 
the English from their old markets, because the 
assiduous must always get the better of the 
remiss ; but in general their trade in those seasis 
what they have themselves created. The pre- 
ceding remarks will, we hope, diminish the alarm 
of those who fancy that they see in the rapid 
increase of American commerce the downfall of 
British trade. 

A gentleman of New Hampshire, named Ei- 
mund Roberts, who had visited the eastern coast 
of Africa and the Indian Archipelago, explained 
to his government what a field would be opened 
to American enterprise in those regions if treaties 
could be made with the native princes, which 
would secure the trader from arbitrary exactions. 
The President entered into his views, and in 
1832 Mr. Roberts sailed from the United States 
in the Peacock sloop of war, empowered to carry 
into effect, as far as possible, the plans which he 
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had himself projected. In 1834 he returned, 
bearing with him treaties which he had negoti- 
ated, one with the Sultan of Muscat and the 
other with the King of Siam. ‘These treaties 
were ratified by the President and Senate of the 
United States in June 1834, and Mr. Roberts 
was appointed to exchange the ratifications. 
The Peacock was again put in commission to 
carry him on his embassy, the history of: which 
is to be found in the volumes now before us. 
Of the authorship of the narrative we shall say 
as little as senile, as we by no means expect 
that every sloop of war should be provided with 
a competent historiographer, and shall confine 
our attention to the incidents or novel observa 
tions made during the course of the voyage. 
We shall begin with the phenomena of a dead 
calm :— 

“Two hours before sunset not a living thing could 
be seen in the water ; the calm continued— 

The broad blue ocean and the deep biue sky, 
Looking with languor into each other's face.” 

The last line of this couplet shows how metre 
may be sacrificed to a vulgar idiom, and ¥ 
remind the reader of Samuel Slick’s insinuation 
of a lady-love “ talking at you and looking ilo 
you.” But to continue :— 
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“Qn this occasion, Commodore Kennedy stated 
hehad been once, for ten days, in so complete a calm, 
that the animalcule died, and the ocean exhaled 

its bosom on all sides a most insufferable stench. 
Instances of this kind illustrate the utility and ne- 
cessity of winds and the agitation of the seas: abso- 
jute calms, continued for any considerable period, in 
the winds or waves, would prove equally fatal to all 
manner of animal life. The respiration of all animals, 
whether this function be carried on by lungs or gills, 
or other organs, is essential to their being. Those 
living on land breathe the atmosphere, and rob it, at 
each inspiration, ofa portion of oxygen, which prin- 
ciple is necessary to existence ; those inhabiting the 
deep derive the same principle from the waters, 
though by different means; and in both cases, the 
air, or water, thus deprived of its vital principle, 
must be replaced by fresh supplies, or in a very 
short time all the oxygen in their vicinity is ex- 
hausted, and the animals, whether of sea or land, 
must perish.” 

This is a capital story. Ten days’ calm, and 
the great ocean smelt like a stagnant pool! And 
can it be possible that the ocean, which, if we 
believe Laplace, has a mean depth of nearly ten 
niles, depends for its purity on the superficial 
chafing of the winds? Or what are we to un- 
derstand by its being robbed of its oxygen? 
Water is decomposed by the operation which 
deprives it of its oxygen; and its other element, 
the hydrogen, when thus set free, passes off with 
great rapidity in a bubble. The ocean bears no 
resemblance to a close vessel or confined apart- 
ment; it admits of being analogically compared 
only with the open atmosphere, in which the 
finest chemical analysis has never been able to 
discover any impurity. There is a large portion 
of the Atlantic, commonly called‘ The Lady's 
Bay,” in which calms sometimes continue for 
months together, yet its odour is as agreeable, 
and its animalcules as lively and luxurious, as if 
the winds never ceased to toss it. Every one 
knows that Sindbad, the sailor, was cast away 
onthe island of Wakwak ; but very few are aware 
(and certainly Dr. Ruschenberger is not one of 
the few) that the island in question was in the 
Mozambique Channel. Weare induced to make 
this observation, because it leads us to the infer- 
ence, that the whale on which Sindbad landed, 
(if we may use such an expression,) was the very 
monster seen by our author, who thus describes 
Iti— 

“We saw nothing of the ‘Flying Dutchman ;’ 
seeing, however, off the cape a huge animal whose 
enormous back, covered with sea-weed and _bar- 
nacles, rose several feet above the water, and had 
it remained quiet, every one would have marked 
itas a rocky islet of the ocean, but it sank in a few 
moments after it was discovered. What contributed 
much to the idea of its insular nature was the light 
green colour of the water, although we were too far 
at sea for soundings.” 

The Peacock proceeded directly to Zanzibar, 
where it was supposed that the Sultan of Muscat 
was still residing ; he however had departed to 
his Arabian capital. We have elsewhere stated, 
(No. 532,) that Zanzibar is likely to be made, at 
no distant day, the capital of the Sultan’s domi- 
tions; and, as the place is rapidly rising into 
commercial importance, we shall take freely 
fom our author's pages whatever we can find 
illustrative of its nature and resources. We 
must first, however, set the island on its right 
foundations, and refute an error of our author 
contained in the following passage :— 

“Like many islands in the Indian ocean, as well 
isthe Pacific, Zanzibar owes its origin to the labours 
of a marine animal of diminutive size. When we 
reflect upon the minuteness of the animals which 
fom coral, and compare with their tiny bulk the 
stupendous results of their labours, and the hardness 
ofthe substance which they produce by a secreting 
Process, we are struck with wonder, and vainly 


inquire, W hence do these animals derive the mate- | 
tal for the production of such vast beds of calcareous H 





matter, that they can build up, for hundreds of 
fathoms in the depths of the ocean, islands capable 
of sustaining thousands of human inhabitants?” 


Dr. Ruschenberger is not singular in mistak- 
ing the parasitic inhabitants of the coral, for the 
polypus to which it owes its origin. The “ants 
of the sea,” as he designates the insects to which 
he gives the credit of so much architecture, are 
of many kinds; a close examination will disco- 
ver several species dwelling in the same piece of 
coral, but the coral animal itself is a shapeless 
gluten, often seen adhering in dry masses to 
specimens of coral before they have been clean- 
ed. It is also an egregious blunder to talk of 
coral springing up from a depth of “ hundreds 
of fathoms.” The greatest depth, we believe, 
from which it has been observed to grow, is forty 
fathoms, but this is comparatively rare, and the 
ordinary depth of coral banks is less than fifteen 
fathoms. If it be occasionally found apparently 
shooting up from an immeasurable depth, we 
may rest assured that it is based on the pinnacle 
of some submarine mountain. As the coral 
animal prefers moderately shoal water, within 
the reach of light at least, it is easily explicable 
why on sloping shores it so often builds reefs at 
ashort distance from the coast. The eastern 
coast of Africa has in several places chains of 
these reefs forming islands, several hundred 
miles in length, with a channel between them 
and the main, varying from one to a dozen miles 
in width. ‘The coral also attaches itself to the 
sloping sides of rocky isles, and thus adds largely 
to their extent; while the superficial observer, 
satisfied with examining the outward rim of the 
island, concludes the whole to be of coral forma- 
tion. This is a natural mistake in the case of a 
small island ; but how Zanzibar, forty-five miles 
in length, and from ten to fifteen broad, with 
two or three hilly ridges, rising to a height of 
three or four hundred feet, could be mistaken for 
a coral island, is more than we are able to explain. 
But we shall here quit our author’s description 
of the natural circumstances of this wonderful 
island, where, as he assures us, “the groves and 
shores abound in varieties of the molluscous 
tribes,” and hasten to his account of its cultiva- 
tion and social state :— 

“ At present the population of Zanzibar is esti- 
mated at 150,000 souls, of which from ten to twelve 
thousand reside in the town. This population is 
made up of Sowélies, or, as they pronounce it most 
gutturally, Zuaichlies, Arabs, East Indians, free 
negroes and slaves, the last being about two-thirds 
of the whole. The free negroes are estimated at 
17,000.” 

The native statists estimate the population of 
Zanzibar at 400,000, which is, we dare say, an 
exaggeration ; yet, as the island has now enjoyed 
thirty years of prosperity, and has been always 
the chief gathering-place of the negroes who 
voluntarily go into servitude, we strongly sus- 
pect it to be much more populous than is com- 
monly supposed. But to continue our ex- 
tracts :— 

* At present the commerce of the place is very 
considerable, and, as Zanzibar will become the great 
commercial depot of the eastern coast of Africa, is 
destined to increase. The Americans obtain here 
gum copal, ivory, and hides, for which they give 
American cottons and specie. The American cotton 
manufactures have taken precedence of the English, 
not only at this place and in many parts of the East, 
but on the Pacific coast of America. The English 
endeavour to imitate our fabric by stamping their 
own with American marks, and by other means assi- 
milating it; but the people say the strength and 
wear of the American goods are so superior, that, 
lest they be deceived, they will no longer even pur- 
chase from Englishmen.” 

“ The foreign vessels which visited Zanzibar from 
the 16th of September, 1832, until the 26th of May, 
1834, amounted in all to forty-one sail; viz., 





Nation. Number of vessels. Tonnage. 
American, e . . 5497 
English, : , .. =.» ee 
French, ° ° 1 . . 340 
Spanish, oe . 2 ese 319 

Total 4l 7559 


This list of shipping may appear small, but it 
must be observed, that 1832 was the first year 
of a direct trade between London and Zanzibar, 
which, if it have not increased in the meantime, 
has at least acquired stability on which may be 
founded a rational hope of its increase. The 
native vessels frequenting or belonging to the 
port are of two kinds, viz. dows and Awe 
the former probably an exact model of the ships 
of remote antiquity, with sharp prow, high, tur- 
ret-shaped stern, a single mast, and mat or coarse 
canvas sail of great magnitude. The bagalas 
are well-built vessels of Indian origin, as may be 
conjectured from their name, and closely resem- 
ble the zebecs of the Mediterranean. ‘The ave- 
tage burden of these vessels is about 150 tons, 
but some of them are of double that size. Of 
these vessels about 300 are employed in the 
trade of Zanzibar, besides the square-rigged ves- 
sels belonging to the Sultan, about thirty in num- 
ber. Our author says not a word respecting the 
revenues of Zanzibar, and we are not well able 
to supply his omission. About five-and-twenty 
years ago, the port duties were estimated at 
150,000 dollars a year; but being reduced by the 
abolition of the foreign slave trade, they were 
farmed, five years ago, we believe, for 110,000 
dollars ; of this fact, however, we are quite sure, 
that the nett revenue of Zanzibar exceeds 
that of Muscat and its immediate dependencies. 
As to the ordinary productions of this fertile 
spot, our readers will please to take for granted 
their abundance; of the attempts to improve 
their value by culture, we find some indications 
in our author's account of his visit to one of the 
Sultan’s country houses and plantations. He 
thus describes what he saw :— 

“ The house stands in the centre of a yard about 
one hundred and twenty feet square ; its walls are or 
coral, about seven feet high, and enclose several out- 
buildings for slaves ; near the mansion, there was a 
small garden, in which the rose-bush and nutmeg 
tree were flourishing together. As far as the eye 
could reach over a beautifully undulated land, no- 
thing was to be seen but clove trees of different ages, 
varying in height from five to twenty feet. The form 
of the tree is conical, the branches grow at nearly 
right angles with the trunk, and they begin to shoot 
a few inches above the ground. The plantation con- 
tains nearly four thousand trees, and each tree yields, 
on an average, six pounds of cloves a year. They 
are carefully picked by hand, and then dried in the 
shade ; we saw numbers of slaves standing on ladders, 
gathering the fruit, while others were at work clearing 
the ground of dead leaves. The whole is in the 
finest order, presenting a picture of industry, and ‘of 
admirable neatness and beauty.” 

It is well known thatthe Dutch have restricted 
the cultivation of the clove in the Spice Islands 
to their settlement of Amboyna, and endea- 
voured to destroy that valuable production in all 
the neighbouring islands. In 1770, nevertheless, 
M. de Poivre, the governor of Mauritius, con- 
trived to procure from one of the least frequented 
of the Moluccas, a‘large number of clove and 
nutmeg plants. Of these the greater part died ; 
and the prevalent opinion, that the successful 
cultivation of the fine spices is confined to a very 
narrow locality in the eastern seas, was nowise 
invalidated by the result of M. de Poivre's ex- 
periment. It is certain, nevertheless, that the 
clove and nutmeg trees flourish freely, however 
their fruit may deteriorate, beyond the limits of 
the zone to which they are indigenous. They 
grow and bear well in our colony of Trinidad: 
how far they supply the demands of trade, and 
compete with the spice of the Moluccas, is a 
secret with which we are not acquainted. Sam- 
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sa of the cloves and nutmegs of Zanzibar have 
een long since brought to London, and however 
inferior may be their quality, we can hardly sup- 
pose that they would not well repay the cost of 
cultivation, so exorbitant is the price to which 
the Dutch monopoly has raised the productions 
of the Spice Islands. 

At the same time that the Sultan of Muscat 
obtained the nutmeg and clove plants from Mau- 
ritius, he procured also, from the same place, a 
number of sugar cultivators and manufacturers ; 
these were all cut off by the climate in two or 
three years; but, in the meantime, the experi- 
ment was brought to a conclusion, and proved 
that he could not hope to cope successfully with 
the long-established sugar plantations of the 
West Indies and North America. 

The indigo, ginger, and other indigenous pro- 
ductions of the island, he has improved by his 
care. His encouragement and example promote 
an activity of spirit and a cheerful industry, which 
cannot fail at length to turn to account the na- 
tural fertility of the soil. There is nothing in 
the administration of the Sultan which better 
demonstrates his liberality and sound policy than 
his tolerance of all religions, and particularly his 
protection of the Banyans. These mild and 
industrious people, harshly and ignominiously 
treated in the Portuguese possessions, are glad 
to find refuge in those of the Sultan, and there 
are no fewer than 350 of themin Zanzibar. Of 
these Indian merchants (for such they are by 
caste), our author gives a very incorrect account, 
derived, apparently, from some antiquated source. 
The Banyans residing on the east coast of Africa 
are, we believe, all clerks, or, at the most, junior 
partners, occupying their foreign stations for the 
term of three years. Their appearance of hu- 
mility, or even poverty, is frequently deceptive, 
as they are often the agents of mercantile firms 
(chiefly in Cutch and Surat), possessing great 
capital, and having most extensive dealings, 
though at a very low rate of profit. We suspect 
that an accurate account of all the dealings and 
agencies of a great Indian merchant, of Surat or 
Shikarpur, would be a valuable as well as curious 
contribution to the history of commerce. Here 
is a scene near the Custom House at Zanzibar, 
which we cannot pass by without notice : 

“ The custom-house is a low shed, or rude lock-up 
place, for the warehousing of goods ; and connected 
with it isa wooden cage, in which slaves are confined 
from the time of their arrival from the coast of Africa 
until they are sold. A sale of these poor creatures 
takes place every day at sunset, in the public square, 
where they are knocked down to the highest bidder. 
The cage is about twenty feet square, and at one time 
during our short visit, there were no less than one hun- 
dredand fifty slaves, men, women, and children, locked 
up init! The number imported yearly is estimated 
at from six to seven thousand. There is an import 
duty levied upon them, varying from a half-dollar 
to four dollars a head, depending upon the port in 
Africa from which they are brought. Some indivi- 
duals on the island own as many as two thousand, 
valued at from three to ten dollars each. They work 
for their masters five days in the week, the other two 
are devoted to the cultivation of a portion of ground 
allotted to them for their own maintenance.” 

A few years ago, the slaves imported into 
Zanzibar within a twelvemonth, sometimes 
amounted to 22,000. Three or four thousand of 
these voluntarily sought service, considering ser- 
vitude as the road to fortune; and when they 
had the luck to find Arab masters, their expec- 
tations were often realized. ‘The Sultan seems 
sincerely disposed to co-operate with the British 
government in suppressing the foreign slave 
trade (for the Arabs must still be allowed. to 
supply themselves with slaves) ; and as a large 
portion of the African coast within his domi- 
nions, highly favoured too by nature, appears 
to have escaped, in a great measure, the poison- 





ous influence of that hateful traffic, we would 
almost venture to predict, that the civilization 
of the black races is destined to commence there. 

The climate of Zanzibar has a bad reputation, 
and few ships water there, particularly in the 
rainy season, without being afflicted with dis- 
ease. The Peacock did not escape the noxious 
influence. But we believe that the prevalent 
malady might be avoided by one simple precau- 
tion, viz. not to take the water of the river, but 
only that of wells. The river is, at all seasons, 
the receptacle of every kind of filth; and during 
the rains is swelled by numerous streams which 
have washed the surface of the country, and 
thereby become impregnated with a variety of 
salts. Few African rivers are wholesome during 
their floods; and some of them, as the Orange 
River, for example, become so saturated with the 
saline incrustations swept from the desert, as to 
poison the fish. The aqueduct, which is now 
in course of erection at Zanzibar, for the benefit 
of shipping, may lessen the inconvenience of 
watering at that place, but it can hardly remedy 
the insalubrity of the river water. If, however, 
such a remedy were likely to be found in a filter- 
ing reservoir, we have no doubt that the Sultan 
is liberal and enlightened enough to undertake 
its construction. 

The Peacock left Zanzibar on the 8th of Sep- 
tember, and, after a fortnight’s sail, struck, at 
dead of night, on a coral reef. When day broke, 
a low sandy desert was seen only a league off. 
Attempts were made to communicate with the 
Bedwins, but without success. In the mean- 
time, several large dows, filled with armed men, 
of the wildest appearance, gathered round the 
ship, watching the moment of her going to 
pieces. A small boat was dispatched to Muscat 
with an account of the disaster, and begging as- 
sistance. Guns and shot were thrown overboard 
to lighten the ship; and at length, after three 
days’ unremitting exertions, she was got afloat. 
She had, in fact, run between the island of Ma- 
zeira and the main—an error attributable, we 
presume, to the current, which sets on that part 
of the coast. As to the fault of Capt. Owen's 
chart, which places Mazeira too far westward, 
it furnishes but a lame excuse to the American 
officers, inasmuch as their point of departure, 
Zanzibar, and indeed all the African coasts sur- 
veyed by Capt. Owen, are affected by a common 
error, being dependent on the true longitude of 
the Cape of Good Hope, which has been but 
very recently obtained correctly, from repeated 
observations made at the observatory. 

The Sultan, on hearing of the accident which 
had befallen his commercial allies, took prompt 
measures to assist them; and, as is always the 
case in his intercourse with the civilized world, 
his kindness was administered with an unsparing 
hand. He ordered a sloop of war, pientifully 
supplied with water and provisions, to sail the 
next day for Mazeira; another vessel was to fol- 
low in two days with further supplies. The 
governor of Stir, a town on the coast, a hundred 
miles south of Muscat, was commanded to pro- 
ceed at once with four dows and 300 armed men, 
to protect the Peacock ; and 350 Bedwin horse- 
men were dispatched to the coast opposite Ma- 
zeira, to escort the crew, in case they should 
have been compelled to abandon their vessel. 
These precautions, however, happily proved un- 
necessary; and the Peacock soon after arrived 
in Muscat. 

We have so recently described Muscat, and 
its generous-minded Sultan, that we shall not 
be tempted to say much about them on the pre- 
sent occasion. ‘I'he lavish munificence of Seyd 
Sa‘id procures him many friends, especially 
among those who immediately surround him. 
Our author, like other European visitors to Mus- 
cat, heaps encomiums on him, and shifts the 





reproach of usurpation from his shoulders ty 
those of his predecessor, whom he murd 
Yet the Arab tribes of Oman are so little satis. 
fied with Seyd Sa’id’s title to the succesgj 
that, with all his good qualities, he has neve 
been able to reconcile them to his government, 

“The Arabian Navy, under a blood-red flag,” says 
our author, “at present consists of seventy-five yes. 
sels (built on the coast of Malabar), carrying from 
four to fifty-six guns each. His principal officers 
were educated at Bombay or Calcutta, and his shipg 
are in effective discipline. 

“ The Sultan has two wives ; the last one he wed. 
ded is a daughter of the Shah of Persia, and besides 
these, he has not less than twenty concubines, from 
Circassia, Georgia, and Abyssinia. He has seven 
sons ; but the birth of a female child not being an 
event to rejoice at amongst the Arabs, passes without 
notice: the number of his daughters is therefore 
unknown.” 

The Sultan has an eighty-four and a sixty. 
four gun ship, besides half a dozen frigates, all 
which are occasionally employed in trade. This 
is no contemptible fleet for an Arab chieftain, 
whose territorial possessions, if all put together, 
would be far from respectable; scattered along 
two or three thousand miles of coast, they make 
more show, and have an increased mercantile 
value. ‘The enumeration of his possessions, 
given by Dr. Ruschenberger, is quite erroneous, 
A few years ago Seyd Sa’id had in his harem a 
European lady, (French, we believe), who exer- 
cised as complete a dominion over his mind, as 
the fair Roxana did over that of Soliman the 
Great; and it was she, probably, who instilled 
into him that respect for European civilization, 
which he manifests on all occasions. On the 
treaty of amity and commerce, which Mr. Ro- 
berts so successfully concluded with the Sultan 
of Muscat, we shall not here offer any remark, 
as we believe it has already found its way into 
some of the daily journals. It is to be presumed 
that whatever constructions might be put on it, 
disadvantageous to British commerce, have been 
already provided against. ‘The relation in which 
the dominions of Muscat stand to the British 
power in India, will not permit the Sultan to 
forget his ancient allies. We shall now take 
leave of him, and of our author for the present, 
having gone through the less bulky, but more 
important half of Dr. Ruschenberger’s narrative. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

Regal Records, or a Chronicle of the Coronations of 
the Queens Regnant of England, by J. R. Planché, 
F.S.A.—A well-timed little publication, which Mr. 
Planché has contrived to make readable, even to 
those who have no natural taste for poring over the 
records of court pageants, and the pompous fooleries 
enacted on such occasions. We have been best 
pleased with the account of the ceremonies observed 
on the coronation of Mary—distance shadows off 
their absurdity. At that time, as possession of the 
Tower of London was considered a mark of 80- 
vereignty, it was usual for our monarchs to proceed 
thence to Westminster in grand state. The follow- 
ing is an abridged report of the procession :— 

“ On Saturday, the 30th of September, about three 
o’clock in the afternoon, Queen Mary set forth from 
the Tower to return by land to Westminster. Before 
her rode about five hundred gentlemen, nobles, and 
ambassadors. [Here is set forth the order.] Then 
came the Queen’s Majesty richly apparelled with 
mantle and kirtle of cloth of gold, furred with mine 
ver, and powdered ermine, having upon her head 4 
circlet of gold set with rich stones and pearls, in her 
Grace’s litter richly garnished with white cloth of 
gold with two trappers of white damask with cushions, 
and all things thereunto appertaining, according to 
the precedents. Then her Grace's footmen in theit 
rich coats, about her Grace on both sides, Then the 
canopy of rich cloth of gold, furnished according to 
the precedents, borne by the Knights, with certain 
other knights appointed for assistantsto them. Then 
the first Chariot richly covered, and the horses richly 


trapped, containing the two greatest Ladies of Honout, 
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rin the Lady Elizabeth's Grace [afterwards Queen | 


of England}, and the Lady Anne of Cleves, &c. 
Jn this state Queen Mary rode through the City, 
ing in Fenchurch Street a costly pageant made 
by the Genoese, consisting of a triumphal arch, with 
complimentary Latin inscriptions, and guarded by 
four Great Giants. At Gracechurch Corner another 
t, erected by the Easterlings; and at the 
end of Gracechurch Street a triumphal arch 
constructed by the Florentines, with three thorough- 
fares or gates, and on the top of which ‘stood an 
ggel all in green, with a trumpet in his hand, and 
when the trumpeter, who stood secretly in the 
nt, did sound his trump, the Angel put his 
trump to his mouth, as though it had been the same 
that had sounded, to the great marvelling of many 
jmorant persons. The Conduit in Cornhill and the 
Great Conduit in Cheap ran wine. By the side of 
each was a pageant, made at the charge of the City. 
The Standard in Cheap was newly painted, and the 
City Waits played on the top of it. The cross in 
Cheap was new washed and burnished ; and there 
yasathird pageant at the city’s cost at the little 
conduit in Cheap, next to St. Paul’s, where the 
Aldermen stood. Here the Queen was addressed 
by the Recorder, and then the Chamberlain pre- 
gnted to her a purse of cloth of gold with a thousand 
marks of gold in it. At the school in Saint Paul’s 
Church Yard, one Master Haywood sat ina pageant 
under a vine, and delivered an oration in Latin and 
inEnglish. Then was there one Peter,a Dutchman, 
who stood on the weather-cock of St. Paul’s (remem- 
ber, gentle reader, St. Paul’s had a steeple then, and 
not a dome), holding a streamer in his hand five yards 
long, and waving thereof stood for some time on one 
foot, shaking the other,and then kneeled on his knees, 
tothe great marvel of all people. He had two scaf- 
folds under him, one above the cross having torches 
and streamers set on it, and another over the ball of 
the cross likewise set with streamers and torches, 
vhich could not burn, the wind was so great. The 
sid Peter, we are informed, had 16/. 13s. 4d. granted 
him by the city for his cost, and pains, and all his 
suff. Against the Dean of Paul’s gate there was 
another pageant, where the choristers of St. Paul’s 
played upon viols and sang. Ludgate was newly 
repaired, painted, and adorned with rich hangings, 
and minstrels playing and singing there. The last 
pageant was at the conduit in Fleet Street, and then 
passing through Temple Bar, which was newly 
painted and hung with tapestry, her Majesty at length 
reached Whitehall, where she took her leave of the 
lord Mayor, giving him great thanks for his pains 
and the city for their cost.” 

Ithaving been asserted that the Princess(afterwards 
Queen) Elizabeth carried, on this occasion, the crown 
vhich was to be placed on the head of Mary, Mr. 
Planché has shown, and, seemingly, on conclusive evi- 
dence, that it cannot be true. These * Records’ begin 
viththe coronation of Mary, then follows that of Eliza- 
beth, and they conclude with Anne, respecting which 
Mr. Planché has been more than usually minute, as 
itis likely to be most consulted on the approaching 
occasion. He has also given an account of the crown 
of state, and of the ancient regalia, illustrated with 
many wood-cuts. Respecting the royal arms Mr. 
Planché suggests that it would have been better, 
vhen the arms of Hanover were removed, to have 
introduced those of the principality of Wales, rather 
thin to repeat those of England, and we think this 
hint worthy the consideration of the gentlemen at 
Bennet’s Hill. 

Proverbial Philosophy; a Book of Thoughts and 
Arguments originally treated, by M. F. Tupper, M.A. 
—“Originally treated” indeed, as far as manner 
ges; the production of a benevolent enthusiast, 
whose motives are entitled to respect. We wish 
therefore that we could add, that its originality ex- 
tended to the matter ; or that it was a book likely to 
please beyond the circle of a few minds as eccentric 
&% the author's. 
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ARCTIC DISCOVERY EXPEDITION. 


Just half a century has elapsed since Alexander 
Mackenzie, in 1789, first descended the great river 
which so justly bears his name, and reached the 
waters of the Polar sea. Thirty-seven years later, 
in 1826, Franklin and Back followed Mackenzie's 
course to the mouth of the same river, and coasted 
370 miles to the westward, tracing the northern 
shore of America till within 160 miles of Point Bar- 
row, which was reached by Mr. Elson only four days 
after Franklin was obliged to return. The interme- 
diate portion has remained a blank on our maps, till 
the present week brought us the gratifying news of 
an expedition headed by Messrs. Dease and Simr- 
son, two enterprising servants of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, having successfully traced the unexplored 
country between Point Barrow and Franklin’s far- 
thest; and thus a continuous line, of 60 degrees in ex- 
tent, of the northern coast of America, from Point 
Turnagain on the east to Behring’s Straits on the west, 
has been explored by British hardihood and perse- 
verance. The simple narrative of the gentlemen 
who conducted this expedition, so honourable to 
British commercial enterprise, gives an account of 
difficulties and hardships which none but those en- 
gaged in such expeditions can easily imagine ; and 
we anxiously look for the next arrivals, which will 
probably bring the details and the map of the route. 
In the meantime we have the gratification of laying 
before our readers an abstract of the despatch to the 
governor of the Hudson's Bay Company, and which 
has appeared in the Morning Chronicle. 

The formation and equipment of the expedition 
were intrusted to Mr. Simpson, the resident gover- 
nor, in the spring of 1836. That gentleman, on his 
arrival from England at Norway-house, Lake Win- 
nipeg, in the month of June of the same year, beat 
up for volunteers for this arduous service ; two active 
and enterprising leaders, Messrs. P. W. Dease and 
Thomas Simpson, and twelve men, were immediately 
selected and forwarded with the necessary supplies 
to Fort Chipewayan, Athabasca Lake, where they 
passed the winter of 1836-7. Immediately after the 
opening of the navigation on the Ist June, 1837, the 
party started from Fort Chipewayan in two small 
boats, which they had constructed in the course of the 
winter, descended the Slave River, passed the western 
end of Great Slave Lake, where they were detained 
several days by ice, and descended Mackenzie's 
River to Fort Norman, where they arrived on the 
Ist July. From Fort Norman they despatched two 
of their party, with two other men belonging to Fort 
Norman, to the eastern end of Great Bear's Lake, 
for the purpose of erecting a small establishment at 
which they might take up their quarters for the fol- 





lowing winter, and of laying up a stock of provisions 
preparatory to an extension of their survey in the | 
summer of 1838. These arrangements being made, | 
Messrs. Dease and Simpson, with the remainder of | 
their people, forming a party of twelve in all, con- | 
tinued their route down the Mackenzie, and reached | 
Fort Good Hope, the most northern establishment | 
belonging to the company, on the 4th, where they 

found an assemblage of Hare and Loucheoux In- | 
dians, from whom they learned that the Esquimaux | 
had killed three of their party a short time previous, | 
which prevented the discoverers taking an inter- | 





preter from that tribe. 


On the 9th of July they reached the ocean by the 
most westerly mouth of the Mackenzie, making its 
situation in lat. 68° 49’ 23” N., long. 136° 36’ 45° W. 
They had proceeded but a short distance to seaward 
when a party of nineteen Esquimaux went off to them 
from Tent Island, and showed a disposition to be 
troublesome, but returned to their encampment when 
they found the party prepared to defend themselves if 
necessary. The progress of the party along the coast 
was very slow, owing to frequent obstructions from 
ice, cold dense fogs, and strong head-winds. On the 
afternoon of the 11th they reached Point Kay, where 
they found another encampment of Esquimaux, and 
where they were detained by a compact body of ice, 
occupying Phillips Bay, until the 14th. They con- 
tinued their route till the 17th, when an unbroken 
pack of ice extending to seaward made them seek the 
shore in Camden Bay, near a large camp of Esqui- 
maux, who received them kindly. In the afternoon 
there appeared a narrow passage of water through 
the ice stretching outwards, and they immediately 
embarked, but had not proceeded above three miles 
from the land when the ice suddenly closed upon 
them, squeezing one of their boats, which, with their 
provisions and baggage, they had much difficulty in 
saving; and by means of portages from one piece ot 
ice to another, the oars serving as bridges, they finally 
got on a large floe, where they passed an inclement 
and anxious night. On the 20th they reached Foggy 
Islands Bay, when they were stopped by ice and a 
violent north-east wind until the 23rd, having on the 
preceding day made an ineffectual attempt to wea- 
ther Point Anxiety, in which they narrowly escaped 
with a thorough drenching. The latitude ashore was 
70° 9’ 48’. From this situation they had the satis- 
faction of discovering a range of the Rocky Moun- 
tains to the westward of the Romanzoff chain, and 
not seen by Sir John Franklin, but being within the 
limit of his survey called it the Franklin Range, as a 
just tribute to his character and merits. That evening 
they reached Sir John Franklin’s Return Reef, where 
their survey commenced, that officer having got no 
farther. Return Reef is one of a chain of reefs which 
run for twenty miles parallel to the coast, at the 
distance of about half a league, affording sufficient 
water within for their small craft. The mainland is 
very low. From Point Berens* to Cape Halkett it 
forms Harrison’s Bay, fifty miles broad, by about a 
third of that distance in depth. At the bottom of 
this bay another picturesque branch of the Rocky 
Mountains Range rears its lofty peaks above these 
flat shores, which they named Pelly’s Mountains, in 
honour of the governor of the company. At their 
base flows Colvile’s River, two miles broad at its 
mouth, to the south-west of which stands Cape Hal- 
kett, where they were detained by a north-east gale 
the whole of the following day. The country ex- 
tending to the foot of the mountains appeared to 
consist of plains covered with short grass and moss, 
a favourite resort of reindeer, of which they saw 
numerous herds. Observations were obtained deter- 
mining Cape Halkett to be in lat. 70° 43’ N., long. 
152° 14° W.; the variation of the compass 43° 8’ 
33” E. 

Next morning, 26th July, they passed the Gany, 
a river about one mile broad. 

From Cape Halkett the coast turned suddenly 
off to the W.N.W. It presented nothing to the 
eye but a succession of low banks of frozen mud. 
In the evening they passed the mouths of a large 
stream, which they named Smith’s River. From 
thence for about nine miles the coast line is formed 
of gravel reefs, near the extremity of which, at Point 
Pitt, the land trends more to the westward. Here 
they were detained by ice until the following after- 
noon (27th), when an opening presenting itself, they 
resumed their route. It blew a cutting blast from 
the north-east, and the salt water froze upon the oars 
and the rigging. Point Drew, seven miles distant 
from their last encampment, is the commencement 
of a bay of considerable size, but extremely shallow, 
and much encumbered with ice. To seaward the 
ice was still smooth and solid, as in the depth of a 
sunless winter. At midnight they reached a narrow 














* The different rivers, capes, and other remarkable 
objects between Franklin’s Return Reef and Beechy’s 
Cape Barrow, were named by Messrs. Dease and Simpson 
after the Governor and Directors of the Hudson's Bay 
Company, and other gentlemen connected with the fur 
trade. 
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projecting point, across which the peaks of some 
high icebergs appeared. This point they named Cape 
George Simpson, as a mark of respect for the gover- 
nor of the company’s territory, to whose excellent 
arrangements the success of the expedition is in a 
great measure indebted. } 

This point was destined to be the limit of their 
boat navigation, for during the four following days 
they were only able to advance as many miles, The 
weather was foggy and dismally cold, the wild fowl 
passed in long flights to the westward, and there 
seemed little prospect of their being able to reach 
Beechey’s Point Barrow by water. Boat Extreme 
is situated in lat. 71° 3’ 24” N., long. 154° 26’ 30° 
W..; variation of compass 42° 36’ 81° E. 

Under these circumstances Mr. Thomas Simpson 
undertook to complete the journey on foot, and 
accordingly started on the Ist of August with five men, 

r. Dease and the other five men remaining in 
charge of the boats. 

The pedestrians carried with them their arms, 
some ammunition, pemican, a small oiled-canvas 
canoe for the crossing of rivers, the necessary astro- 
nomical instruments, and a few trinkets for the 
natives. 

It was one of the worst days of the whole season, 
and the fog was so dense that the party were under 
the necessity of rigidly following the tortuous outline 
of the coast, which for twenty miles formed a sort of 
irregular inland bay (being guarded without by a 
series of gravel reefs), the shore of which was almost 
on a level with the water, and intersected by innu- 
merable salt creeks, through which they waded, 
besides three considerable rivers which they traversed 
in their portable canoe. Next day the weather 
improved, and at noon Mr. Simpson had an 
observation for lat. in 71° 9’ 45’. The shore now 
inclined to the south-west, and continued very low 
and muddy, and, as on the preceding day, abounding 
in salt creeks, whose waters were at the freezing 
temperature. The party had proceeded about ten 
miles, when to their dismay the coast suddenly 
turned off to the southward, forming an inlet as far 
as the eye could reach. 

At the same moment they descried at no great 
distance a small camp of Esquimaux, to which they 
immediately directed their steps. The men were 
absent hunting, and the women and children took 
to their boat in the greatest alarm, leaving behind 
them an infirm man, who was in an agony of fear. 
A few words of friendship removed his apprehensions, 
and brought back the fugitives, who were equally 
surprised and delighted to behold whitemen. They 
set before the party fresh reindeer meat and seal oil. 

Mr. Simpson now determined to adopt a more 
expeditious mode of travelling, by obtaining the 
loan of one of their “oomiaks,” or family skin 
canoes, to convey the party to Point Barrow, with 
which, from a chart drawn by one of the women, it 
appeared that these people were well acquainted. 

Four oars were fitted with lashings to this strange 
craft. Before starting the hunters arrived, and pre- 
sents of tobacco, awls, buttons, &c., were made to all 
the inmates of the encampment, with which they 
were highly gratified. 

Dease’s Inlet is five miles broad at this place, yet 
so low is the land that the one shore is just visible 
from the other in the clearest weather. It now again 
blew strongly from the north-east, bringing back the 
cold dense fog; but the traverse was effected by the 
aid of the compass. The waves ran high, and the 
skin-boat surmounted them with great buoyancy: 
the party encamped on the west side of the inlet. 
The banks there were of frozen mud, ten or twelve 
feet high; the country within was perfectly flat, 
abounded in small lakes, and produced a very short 
grass; but nowhere had the thaw penetrated more 
than two inches beneath the surface, while under 
water along the shore the bottom was still impene- 
trably frozen. Not a log of wood was to be found in 
this land of desolation; but our party followed the 
example of the natives,and made their fire of thedwarf 
willow in a little chimney of turf. Next morning, 
August 3, the fog cleared for awhile, but it was still 
bitterly cold, and the swell beat violently on the 
outside of a heavy line of ice which lay packed upon 
the shore. To weather this was a work of danger; 
but the good qualities of their boat, after a severe 
trial, carried them safely through 





The land ran out for five milestothe northward, then 
turned off to the N. W., beyond which, at Point Chris- 
tie, the lat. 71°12’36" was observed. From thence the 
coast trended more westerly for ten miles, forming 
two points and a bay, which Mr. Simpson named 
after chief factors Charles and Rowand, and chief 
trader Ross, The party then came up to what ap- 
peared a large bay, where they halted for two or 
three hours to await the dispersion of the fog, not 
knowing which way to steer. In the evening their 
wish was gratified, and the weather from that time 
was sensibly ameliorated. The bay was now ascer- 
tained to be only four miles in width; the depth 
half-way across was 14 fathom on a bottom of sand ; 
that of Dease’s Inlet was afterwards found to be two 
fathoms, muddy bottom, being the greatest depth 
between Return Reef and Point Barrow, except at 
ten miles S.E. from Cape Halkett, where three 
fathoms were sounded on our return. After crossing 
Mackenzie’s Bay the coast again trended for eight or 
nine miles to the W.N.W. A compact body of ice 
extended all along, and beyond the reach of vision 
to seaward; but the party carried their light vessel 
within that formidable barrier, and made their way 
through the narrow channels close to the shore. 

At midnight they passed the mouth of a fine deep 
river, a quarter of a mile wide, to which Mr. Simp- 
son gave the name of the Bellevue, and in less than 
an hour afterwards the rising sun gratified him with 
the view of Point Barrow, stretching out to the 
N.N.W. They soon crossed Elson Bay, which, in 
the perfect calm, had acquired a tough coating of 
young ice, but had much difficulty in making their 
way through a broad and heavy pack that rested 
upon the shore. On reaching it, and seeing the 
ocean extending away to the southward, they hoisted 
their flag, and with three cheers took possession of 
their discoveries in his Majesty’s name. 

Point Barrow isa long low spit, composed of gravel 
and coarse sand, which the pressure of the ice has 
forced up into numerous mounds, that, viewed from 
a distance, assume the appearance of huge boulder 
rocks, At the spot where the party landed it is only 
a quarter of a mile across, but is broader towards its 
termination. The first object that presented itself 
on looking round the landing-place was an immense 
cemetery. The bodies lay exposed in the most hor- 
rible and disgusting manner, and many of them ap- 
peared so fresh that the men became alarmed that 
the cholera, or someother dreadful disease, was raging 
among the natives. Two considerable camps of the 
latter stood at no great distance on the point, but 
none of the inmates ventured to approach till our 
party first visited them, and, with the customary 
expressions of friendship, dissipated their apprehen- 
sions. 

A brisk traffic then began, after which the women 
formed a circle, and danced to a variety of airs, some 
of which were pleasing to the ear. The whole conduct 
of these people was friendly in the extreme; they 
seemed to be well acquainted with the character, if 
not the persons, of white men, and were passionately 
fond of tovacco. 

To the northward enormous icebergs covered the 
ocean ; but on the western side there was a fine open 
channel, which the Esquimaux assured the party ex- 
tended all along to the southward, and so inviting 
was the prospect in that direction, that had such 
been his object Mr. Simpson would not have hesi- 
tated a moment to prosecute the voyage to Cook’s 
Inlet in his skin canoe. The natives informed him 
that whales were numerous to the northward of the 
point, and seals were every where sporting among 
the ice. 

It was high water between one and two o’clock 
a.m. and p.m.; the rise of the tide was fourteen 
inches, and the flow came from the westward. Obser- 
vations were obtained which determine the position 
of the landing-place to be in lat. 71° 23’ 33" N., 
long. 156° 20’ W., agreeing closely with the obser- 
vations of Mr. Elson. Then bidding adieu to their 
good-humoured and admiring entertainers, the party 
set out on their return. 

They reached the western mouth of the Mackenzie 
on the 17th of August, and Fort Norman on the 4th 
of September, from whence their report is dated on 
the following day. 








— 
OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP, 

An article in the Edinburgh Review, for whig, 
‘The Diary of George the Fourth’ serves ag , 
text, is exciting considerable attention through the 
town. It is, we think, beyond all power of mis 
take, the production of the noble lord who has 
publicly named as the writer. It extends th 
eighty pages, and is directed to two distinct PUrposes: 
Ist, a diatribe on the abuses of the press, apropos ty 
the very scandalous production under review; ani 
2ndly, a review of the times and persons concern; 
which the ‘ Diary’ has so inadequately and errone. 
ously treated. In both its parts, the article Passes 
beyond the ordinary characteristics of periodic) 
writing, and is remarkable for the talent, no less tha, 
the moral peculiarities which mark so decidedly the 
temperament of the noble reviewer. We are jp. 
clined to think that there is not a topic there touche 
upon, but owes its selection to a splenetic motive. 
that there is not a paragraph but has its mission: 
the abuses of the press are unsparingly denounced, 
and measures of rigour invoked against it ; but the 
noble lord is, at this moment, writhing under the 
lash of the liberal press, for the last new turn jn 
his politics. In the meantime, it would seem as 
if the reviewer had determined to try his om 
hand at libel, or at least at that vituperative style 
which is next to libel. Among the objects of his 
satire are Lord Eldon, an old political enemy; 
Queen Charlotte, and the Regent, opponents in the 
celebrated trial ; and Sir John Leach, the legal head 
of the Milan Commission. Even the writer of the 
‘Diary’ herself has sinned against him, in some re. 
marks on his conduct towards his illustrious client, 
There are also scattered through the entire work 
divers sly rubs and hard blows against his old friends, 
the Whigs—his lordship’s present favourite aversion, 
However, the public are under obligations tothenoble 
lord’s “ splendid bile ;” for a more amusing eighty 
pages have not been given in return for six shillings 
for many a year. There is much good writing, much 
bold and striking, if not dispassionate, sketching of 
character. A few highly-interesting anecdotes, (espe 
cially the account of the Princess Charlotte's escape 
from Warwick House,}) and a fair and manly stand- 
up defence of the Queen, under the imputations 
which the ‘ Diary’ narrative tends to revive. . Not 





the least interesting part is the concluding note, in 
which the reviewer promises shortly to resume his 
pencil in behalf of others who figured in the Queen's 
lamentable history :—a close ring, we say, and no 
favour between the combatants. On the subject of 
the press, we should feel much inclined to join issue 
with his lordship, if we did not think his present 
diatribe a mere brutum fulmen, or, to use a homelier 
image, a flash in the pan. ‘The sins of the press are 
not its own: they originate immediately and directly 
in the immorality of purchasers, the filthy taste for 
low scandal, the proneness to political lying, and the 
factious malignity which disgraces the purchasers, and 
which by example contaminates the simple honesty 
of those in humbler life. If the abuses of the pres 
were not profitable, they would not be committed ;— 
but whomakes them so? Who refuses to buy a journal, 
because of its villanies ? who does not rather eagerly 
purchase on account of them ?—The Quarterly, too, 
has its crack article—an excellent paper on Animal 
Magnetism, by no means in accordance with the 
general spirit of the journal. There is also a clever 
piece of sophistry concerning Platonism, Bentham- 
ism, and Germanism, involving, remotely, political 
consequences, and therefore perfectly in that general 
spirit. The same may be said of the article on Oaths, 
altogether a one-sided view of the question, but re 
markable for its enforced adoption of many inne 
vations on the wisdom of our ancestors, concerning 
these tests of truth. Such changes are truly signs 
of the times—We may also announce the publica 
tion of the April number of the Foreign Quarterly. 
We have only, as yet, had leisure to dip into it, but 
there are some articles of interest, and these are de- 
cidedly more varied in their character than usual. 
An account of the Arctic Exploring Expedition, 
undertaken by direction of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, and so ably and successfully carried into ext 
cution by its officers, Messrs. Dease and Simpson, 
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appears in another part of our paper. 





Mr. Dease, 
we believe, served for nearly two years with Captains 
Franklin and Back, and had, therefore, been trained 
ina thoroughly good school. Both are deserving of 
all honour for the intrepidity ‘and zeal with which 
they entered on their perilous adventure, and for the 
manly simplicity of their narrative ; but Mr. Simpson, 
who pushed forward by land, deserves all praise. 
Something yet remains to be done to the eastward ; 
and the party, when their despatches were sent off, 
were about immediately to proceed to the eastern 
end of Great Bear Lake, where they proposed to 

the winter,—four men having been despatched 
there, in the early part of the year, from Fort Nor- 
man, for the purpose of erecting buildings, establish- 
ing fisheries, and collecting provisions, for their ac- 
commodation and maintenance. The course to be 

ed on the opening of the navigation in the 
summer of 1838, may be best understood by reference 
to their instructions, from which the following is an 
extract:—“‘ The object is to trace the coast from 
Franklin’s Point Turnagain eastward to the entrance 
of Back’s Great Fish River. To that end you will 
haul your boat across, from the north-eastern extre- 
nity of Great Bear Lake to the Coppermine River, 
before the winter breaks up, and at the opening of 
the navigation proceed to the sea, and make as ac- 
curate a survey of the coast as possible, touching at 
Point Turnagain, and proceeding to Back‘’s Great 
Fish River, if the strait or passage exists which that 
officer represents as separating the main land from 
Ross’s Boothia Felix ; but should it turn out on exa- 
mination that no such strait exists, and that Capt. 
Ross is correct in his statement, that it is a peninsula, 
not an island, you will in that case leave your boat 
and cross the isthmus on foot, taking with you ma- 
terials for building two small canoes, by which you 
may follow the coast to Point Richardson, Point 
Maconochie, or some other given spot, that can be 
ascertained as having been reached by Capt. Back. 
And you will be regulated in determining whether 
you will return to Great Fish River or by the coast 
by the period of the season at which you may arrive 
there, the state of the navigation, and other circum- 
stances. In order to guard against privation, in the 
event of your returning to Great Fish River, it will 
be advisable to make arrangements at Great Slave 
lake that a supply of provisions, with ammunition 
and fishing-tackle, babiche for snow-shoe lacing, be 
deposited at Lake Beechy, or some other point of 
that route. Should you be unable to complete the 
voyage to the eastward from Coppermine River in 
one season, you may take up your quarters with the 
Esquimaux for the winter, so as to accomplish it the 
following season.” 

The new Panorama of Canton, just opened in 
Leicester Square, is most interesting. Too many 
figures, perhaps, are displayed in the foreground— 
with the laudable purpose of exhibiting the strangest 
people on the globe, engaged in their daily pleasures 


and employments—and figures in a panorama must |. 


always be failures, more or less. But the city, with 
its exotic-looking buildings, and its river teeming 
with myriads of gaily-decorated craft, and a back- 
ground of hills more richly wooded, and therefore 
more picturesque, than we had prepared ourselves to 
find in the Celestial Empire (to say nothing of a pa- 
goda or two towering in the far distance), makes up 
#most animated and cheerful picture ; and we looked 
at it till we forgot our first idea, that the work was 
tightly painted.—Thetwogallery picturesby Dubufe, 
of The Temptation of Adam and Eve, and their Ezx- 
pulsion from Paradise, now exhibiting at Exeter Hall, 
have, for the last five years, been drawing admiring 
crowds throughout the United States. In London, 
we fear, they must be contented with spectators less 
tumerous, and be-praisers less energetic. There is 
merit in both of them—careful drawing, and less 
than is common of that harsh tea-board style of 
colouring which makes—perhaps we should say made 
—80 many grand works of the French school repul- 
tive and objectionable. But the artist has seen our 
first parents, and the earth’s primeval days, with the 
eyes of Moore rather than of Milton. In the first 
sene, ere they have sinned and fallen, their beauty 
vants that holy purity and simplicity which belong 
‘othe subject, and which, breathing throughout Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost, makes his Garden of Eden any- 
thing but a Paphisn bower. In the second picture, 








the louring sky and storm-rent trees, the gleaming, 
yet dusky form of the Prince of Darkness triumph- 
ing over the ruin he has wrought, are combined so 
as to make the picture horrible rather than sad: 
the shame, the woe, the agony, too, of our first parents 
are told too much by tossed arms, and distended 
eyes, and streaming hair, instead of being displayed 
with a power (all the more tremendous for its calm- 
ness) as sitting at their hearts, and thence looking 
outwards through their eyes and in their gestures. 
To these two notices, we may add a third one, of an 
exhibition yet more interesting—a selection of Van- 
dyke and Rubens drawings, from the Lawrence 
collection, now on sale at Messrs. Woodburns. Of 
these we spoke fully on the occasion of their former 
exhibition. 

Among the most recent musical arrivals here is 
that of the redoubtable Strauss, with his waltz- 
orchestra. When we last listened to the Pfennig 
and Jris, and Ball-racketen, and other magical strains 
of this pride of Vienna, it was in the Concert Mu- 
sard; where the programme of one of his whole 
concerts occupied exactly half the evening's entertain- 
ment. Price of admission to the entire soirée (in- 
cluding an act of Musard’s magnificent performances) 
one franc, French—tenpence English money. How 
stands the case now? Here we have the Herr 
figuring and flourishing away, on the rather advanced 
scheme of half-guinea tickets. The difference between 
Paris and London prices will, we imagine and hope, 
muke itself perceived rather in the numbers of empty 
benches than the pocket of the specuiator, whoever 
he be; but such a barefaced attempt to impose and 
extort, demands notice from even the most patient 
liberality. 

Since our last publication we have received the 
following note which cannot fail to interest our 
American readers :— 


To the Editor of the Atheneum. 


Sir,—With I doubt not many of your readers, I was much 
interested with your able review of the ‘ History of the Indian 
Tribes,’ in your last number: but allow me to correct an 
error into which you have fallen in supposing that there 
exists no portraits of distinguished chiefs prior to the pub- 
lication of that work ; indeed, the review states—that there 
is no portrait of the celebrated Pocahontas, daughter of the 
Emperor Powhatan—this, I am happy to say, is not so; for 
the eminent engraver, Simon Pass, engraved her likeness 
when she was in England, in 1616. With this 1 send you a 
copy of that curious print. Had you referred to Captain 
Smith’s Virginia you would have found an account of it. 

In her Majesty’s collection are a series of very curious 
portraits (also engraved at the time) of American chiefs, 
who came over to England in the reign of Queen Anne; 
they were chiefs who, in the early disputes between the 
English and French in Canada, took a decided part in be- 
half of the interests of this country. Addison, in the Spec- 
tator, gives, in a most happy manner, their views (as he 
imagines) of our manners and customs, of the animals called 
Whig and Tory, &c. They are represented as dressed in 
their native habiliments. I could show you, besides the 
above, some other interesting portraits of American chiefs, 
but I have said enough to prove to you that there is more 
now existing than you were aware of, of the illustrious 
Indian chiefs of earlier times. Yours, &e., 

April 18. r.G 

We are exceedingly obliged to our correspondent, 
and are of opinion that an American artist, and there 
are many at this time in London, could not carry 
home a more welcome portfolio than one containing 
copies of these portraits, and no doubt permission to 
copy them would be granted most readily. In the 
engraving which our correspondent has so obligingly 
forwarded to us, the lady is dressed in the barbarous 
costume of the age, with a ruff and high-crowned hat. 
The portrait is declared to have been taken “ Ztatis 
sue@ 22, A° 1616,” and the lady is described as 
* Matoaks als Rebecka, daughter to the mighty 
Prince Powhatan, Emperour of Attanoughkomouck 
als Virginia, converted and baptized in the Christian 
faith, and wife to the wor!! Mr. Joh Rolff.” 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The GALLERY, for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN DAILY, from Ten 
in the Morning till Five in the Evening.—Admission, Is. ; Cata~ 
logue, Is. WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





LAWRENCE GALLERY. 


Messrs. WOODBURN very respectfally announce that an 
EXHIBITION of DRAWINGS, by KUBENS and VANDYCKk, 
is OPEN DAILY until the 30th of April. Several of these Draw- 
ings have not been exhibited before. A price is aflixed to each 
Drawing.—Admittance, Is. 2 

Specimens of a Work in progress, from RAFFAELLE, dedi- 
cated by permission to Her Majesty, will be Open for Inspection 
and Subscription. 112, St. Martin’s-lane. 








JUST OPENED, DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

NEW EXHIBITION, representing TIVOLI, with a view of 
the Cascades; and the Interior of the BASILICA OF ST. 
PAUL, before and after its destruction by fire.—Both Pictures 
are painted by Le Chevalier Bouton.—Open from 10 till 5 o'clock. 
.* The Diorama has opened one of its new marvels to the pub- 
lic.""— Atheneum, 

“The minute care with which the whole work has been 
finished is astonishing."’— Times. 
* The illusion is complete."’— Morning Post. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

April 16.—Sir Charles Lemon, Bart. M.P. in the 
chair.—Seven new Fellows were elected. 

The first paper read was, * An Account of several 
Strikes in the Potteries in Staffordshire.’ Prepared by 
John Boyle, Esq. Master Manufacturer, Stoke-upon- 
Trent. The Staffordshire Potteries are the principal 
seat of the pottery trade of the kingdom, and comprise 
parts of three parishes, which extend in their whole 
length, from north to south, a distance of eight miles, 
including four market towns, of which Burslem is 
the most ancient, and Stanley and Stalton the most 
populous, At the census of 1831 the total popu- 
lation of the several towns within the district was 
51,989, and if the annual increase be estimated in 
the same ratio as that from 1821 to 1831, the popu- 
lation in 1836-7, the period of the strikes, would be 
61,000, all connected with the pottery manufacture. 
The regular time of working is 54 hours per week, 
or 9 hours per day; but when goods are in great 
demand, it is extended to 66 hours per week, or 11 
hours per day. At the time of the strikes (1836-7), 
the average earnings in regular branches of the ma- 
nufacture were, for men 21s, to 28s. per week ; for 
women 9s, to 12s.; and for children from 4s. to 6s, 
per week, all at 9 hours per day. For ten years pre- 
vious to the strikes, the rate of wages had been 
undergoing a progressive increase, and at no period 
since the establishment of the trade was the remu- 
neration so ample as at the time of the general strike 
in November, 1836. The first known union of the 
workmen in the potteries, for the purpose of regu- 
lating wages, was established in 1824. In 1825 the 
hands at a number of manufactories struck for an 
advance of prices, but owing to the general commer- 
cial panic of that year, their designs were frustrated, 
and work was resumed at the same or lower prices 
than those previously paid. No more was heard of 
the union for a considerable time. In 1830 two 
delegates from the general “Trades Union” con- 
vened a public meeting near the Potteries, and 
shortly after a union of the potters was formed. In 
1833 Mr. Owen, of New Lanark, visited the Pot- 
teries, and used every means to propagate his prin- 
ciples. In 1834 a manufactory was taken at Bur- 
slem, on a lease, by several workmen, and a capital 
of 800/. was advanced from the general fund, and 
two of the most active members of the union had 
the management. This concern struggled through 
an existence of eighteen months, in which period the 
capital was entirely lost. At this time the masters 
proposed to make an advance in the prices of wages, 
and an agreement was therefore centered into to form 
a joint committee, consisting of an equal number of 
masters and men, to determine on a minimum list of 
prices. This committee entered on its duties, but 
was soon terminated by what the masters deemed a 
violation of faith on the part of the workmen; the 
general body of one important branch of the trade 
having refused to sanction the acts of their delegates. 
In November, 1834, the end of the potters’ year, the 
workmen at ten manufactories struck for an advance. 
Their demand was an average of 35 per cent. upon 
the current rate; and, on the Ist of March, after a 
stoppage of fifteen weeks, the manufactories were 
opened, and the masters yielded to the demands of 
the workmen. The number of hands employed by 
the ten manufactories was at least 3300, and their 
weekly amount of wages exceeded 1900/. The total 
loss to the workmen, in wages alone, is estimated at 
27,000/., and to this amount must be added the loss 
sustained by the masters on their dormant capital, 
by the colliers, and others dependent on the Pot- 
teries. The workmen engaged in this contest did 
not receive that pecuniary aid from their brethren 
which such a display of fortitude appeared to deserve. 
The amount furnished from the Potters’ Union was 
only 15622., and 300/. was collected from the publicans 
and shopkeepers in support of the cause. The im- 
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mediate benefit to the workmen was very great: it 
extended from 30 to 35 per cent. on the weekly 
amount of wages, for the same quantity of goods 
manufactured. The amount of this advantage to the 
workmen of the ten manufactories during a period 
of eighteen months, to the strike in Sept. 1836, was 
calculated to be 41,500/., and deducting the amount 
of loss sustained in obtaining this advance, there still 
remains a balance to the workmen of 26,362/. Elated 
with victory, the workmen thought nothing could 
withstand their united will ; and a new form of agree- 
ment, drawn up by the Union, was dictated to the 
masters, who refused compliance; and in March, 
1836, the great body of the manufacturers formed 
themselves into a society under the designation of a 
Chamber of Commerce ; and, after due deliberation, 
the Chamber directed that the masters, as a body, 
should suspend the work of their manufactories 
whenever the workmen of any particular master 
struck in violation of an existing contract. In Sep- 
tember, 1836, in consequence of further disputes, 
the hands of fourteen manufacturers struck, and the 
Chamber of Commerce took the case of the fourteen 
manufacturers into consideration, and urged them to 
oppose the demands of their workmen. Pecuniary 
recompense was promised, on a scale proportionate 
to the relative extent of their business. This state of 
things continued until Martinmas, when 64 manu- 
facturers, members of the Chamber, suspended busi- 
ness, as they had previously resolved to do. A few 
masters, inconsiderable in extent of business, yielded 
rather than make the sacrifice of suspending business 
altogether ; but those who held together proved suf- 
ficient to make an effectual resistance. There are in 
the Potteries 130 manufactories, which employ 
20,100 hands, and pay in wages weekly 14,000/. 
About half the total number of manufacturers were 
engaged in the strike, but they were the greatest in 
extent of business, employed 7-9ths of the whole 
number of hands, and paid 45ths of the whole 
amount of wages. On the 28th of January 1837, 
21 weeks from the commencement of the strike in 
the 14 manufactories, and 10 weeks from the general 
suspension, the men resumed their work. The Union 
failed in all its objects, and all the conditions pro- 
posed by the masters were established. The extent 
of suffering among the workmen was very great, and 
far beyond anything previously seen in this district. 
The payments of the Union were very irregular, and 
did not exceed an average of 5s. or 6s. per week for 
men with families. Women and children, who form 
a large proportion of the working population, re- 
ceived no assistance from the Union funds. Every 
form of appeal was made to the operative classes 
throughout the kingdom, and the deficiency of sup- 
port received is indicated by the fact that at present 
there is owing to the Trades Unions of various dis- 
tricts, 4,318/. and to that of Sheffield alone 2,084/. 
The following is a summary abstract of the financial 
results of the two strikes last mentioned. 

In the strike at 14 manufactories, from Sept. 5th 
to Nov. 14th, 1836, a period of 10 weeks, the number 
of hands engaged, men,women, and children, was 3500, 
and the amount of wages paid per week, 2,560/. 
Loss sustained &. 

by workpeople, in wages .. 

by 45 Crate-makers, at 22s. per week 

by 800 Colliers, at 21s. per week 

on Rental of 14 Manufactories see 656 
on Interest of Capital of 165,000. at 5 percent. 1,582 


Total loss sustained .........-£ 36,733 

In the strike at 64 manufactories, from Nov. 21st, 
1836, to Jan. 30th, 1837, a period of 10 weeks, the 
number of hands engaged, men, women, and chil- 
dren, was 15,660, and the amount of wages paid per 
week, 11,2387. 
Loss sustained 

by workpeople, in wages 

by 200 Crate-makers, at 22s. per wee! 

by 185 Engravers ......cccceesees ° 

by 3900 Colliers, at 21s. per week 

on Rental of 64 Manufactories oe 

on Rental of 31 Steam Mills, of 850 horse powe 

on Interest of Capital of 720,0007. at 5 per cent. 

Expenditure of Masters’ Chamber of Commerce 

Ditto - of Potters’ Union ..... ceccccces 


£ 185,885 


Whole loss to Operative Potters ....... woe £152,816 
to Colliers, Crate-makers, &c 53,392 
to the Master Manufacturers .... 16,410 


Total loss on the two Strikes ........ £222,618 


£. 
112,380 





The next paper read was a * Report of an Inquiry, 
conducted from house to house, into the state of 176 
Families in Miles Platting, Manchester, in 1837; 
By J. Heywood, Esq. Miles Platting is inhabited 
chiefly by the families of operatives, dependent on 
manual labour for subsistence; and a large pro- 
portion of the parents are handloom weavers. Their 
occupations are extremely laborious, their earnings 
very small, and their daily hours of labour, when 
in full work, often amount to fourteen. During 
the year 1837 many of the handloom weavers in 
this district did not find half employment; others 
were able to earn only 6s. or 7s. per week, and 
the’ most experienced and industrious of the class, 
by working fourteen hours per day, frequently obtain- 
ed only 12s. per week. The wages of the handloom 
weavers of plain thin cotton goods, are commonly 6s. 
or 7s. per week, and seldom amount to 9s. per week. 
The earnings of a good weaver of narrow shawls are 
9s. per week, from which 2d. in every shilling, or 
ls. 6d. on the gross earnings, is deducted for wind- 
ing, leaving only 7s. 6d. A first-rate weaver of quilt- 
ings may earn 12s. per week; but the winding and 
other expenses amount to 3d. in 1s., and thus his 
net earnings are diminished to 9s. per week. A silk 
weaver, working at plain sarsnets, earns the same 
wages, with a similar reduction. 

The large number of married men was remark- 
able ; and the total population of the families in- 
cluded within the inquiry comprehended the follow- 
ing individuals :— 

Heads of Families, 147 Married men, 
9 Widowers. 
20 Widows. 


176 
147 Wives of the heads of families. 
232 Children under 10 years of age. 
239 Children above 10 years of age. 
113 Male lodgers, often journeymen. 
49 Female lodgers. 
34 Children with the lodgers. 


Total ...... 990 
Of the 176 heads of families, 137 were English, 
37 Irish, 1 Scotch, and 1 Welsh. The total number 
of children in the families visited was 505. Of this 
number— 
63 attended both day and Sunday schools, 
208 Sunday schools only. 
8 day schools only. ~ 
9 infant schools, 


Total.... 288 

Very few of the heads of families had formed the 
habit of reading, or are capable of understanding a 
book ; being too deeply sunk in indifference, or in 
animal gratification, to be easily convinced of the 
importance of mental culture or religion. Some, 
however, may be regarded as sincerely religious cha- 
racters. Of 176 heads of families— 

35 attend public worship regularly—45 occasionally— 
36 seldom—60 do not attend public worship. 

78 possess a Bible and a Testament—2a Bible—35 a Tes- 
tament—97 a Prayer-book or Hymn-book—36 other works, 
chiefly religious—37 possess no books. 

130 heads of families profess to be able to read—15 read 
imperfectly—23 cannot read—8 not specified. 

Of the 176 habitations visited, 165 were houses, 
and 11 cellars. They contained 692 rooms, of which 
294 were sleeping rooms. The houses are generally 
kept in good repair, and are more convenient than 
the cottages of the poor. The internal condition of 
the habitations was reported as follows:—68 houses 
or cellars neat and comfortable—20 neat—34 just 
comfortable—37 uncomfortable, and 2 often damp 
—9 wretched—8 not specified. 


Total ...... 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 

Mar. 6.—The President in the chair. W. Ro- 
maine, and W. Bazalgette, were elected Graduates, 
and James Pim an Associate. 

*On the Evaporation of Water in Steam Boilers,’ 
by Josiah Parkes, 

In the course of a series of experiments under- 
taken with the view of diminishing as much as pos- 
sible the loss and the nuisance arising from the 
volumes of unconsumed smoke and soot which are 
emitted from the chimney, the author discovered that, 
for effecting this purpose, the air necessary to render 
the smoke combustible, must be given directly to the 
uninflamed gas, and not allowed to become vitiated 
by passing over inflamed fuel; and, also, that it 
must be administered at the point of greatest heat, 





the temperature of incandescence, at least, 
necessary for its inflammation. Under these circum, 
atances the furnaces were reconstructed, and the aj 
admitted at the bridge; and. this alteration was 
attended with great success. The effect of different 
modes of firing being observed, it appeared that leg 
smoke was emitted from less frequent than from 
more frequent firings; that somewhat more wate 
was evaporated by the same weight of fuel; that 
fewer cinders and less scoria were produced. Fol. 
lowing out this principle, Mr. Parkes was led to work 
the engine with but two charges of coal per day; the 
furnace being loaded at first in the morning, as rapidly 
as keeping up the steam would permit, and then 
again at dinner-time. On this plan great economy 
was attained, which was increased still further by 
enlarging the furnaces, so as to enable them to com 
tain the entire fuel for the day’s consumption. The 
result of these alterations was, that from 7 o'clock 
in the morning no smoke was visible ; the dampers 
were kept very close down,and the steam did not vary 
one-eighth of an inch in height during many hours 
At dinner-time the dampers were as closely shut as 
safety would permit, and as much water was pumped 
into the boilers as the fireman knew by practice 
would be boiled, and allow the steam to rise to its 
point at the starting time. The author then describes 
in detail the method of firing, which he had been led 
to adopt, and which was attended with such bene. 
ficial results ; and by pursuing which, he was enabled 
to evaporate more than 10lb. of water, at a tem- 
perature of 212°, by 1b. of coal, whereas the mean 
of the ordinary system of firing is only 7}lb. eva. 
porated by 1lb. of coal. The author observes, that 
in order to raise the steam with economy, the surface 
of water in the boiler ought not to be less than 10 
square feet per horse power: the usual allowance in 
Lancashire is 74 square feet, and 5 fect by Mess, 
Bolton and Watt. The surface exposed to heat in 
waggon-shaped boilers, is respectively about double 
the above, exclusive of any internal flue. The system 
above described was subsequently made the subject 
of a patent, and applied to more than 500 furnaces, 
but has fallen in a great measure into disuse, simply 
from the fact, that it depends on the fireman ; and 
the master will not take the trouble of understanding 
it, in order to save a few coals. The paper was ac 
companied by several tables of experiments in London 
and Lancashire with different shaped boilers, fired on 
the old and on the author's new system ; also on the 
evaporation of water in some of the Cornish engines, 
the consumption of coal, temperature of the water 
entering the boiler, and other data of importance to 
this question. 

Mr. Mushet presented some specimens of Malleable 
Iron, in his opinion peculiarly adapted for railway 
purposes. The feature peculiar to this iron is, the 
omission of the refining process in its manufacture, 
The valuable properties of malleable iron being fibre 
and hardness, Mr. Mushet considers that these are 
but imperfectly secured by the present process 
Tron, as at present generally manufactured, receives 
the fibre from repeated heatings and rollings; but 
fibre thus acquired, is obtained at the sacrifice of 
hardness. The fibre of malleable iron may be in 
jured by over-heating, by adding in the smelting fur 
nace ores rendering the iron cold, short, or by the 
use of cinders, which, when in excess, cause the fibre 
to crystallize and produce brittleness. Some irons, 
however, are so exceedingly fibrous, that they admit 
of a limited use of cinders without deterioration. By 
omitting the refining process, a greater mass of fibre 
can be produced than in any other manner; and this 
fibre, in consequence of the iron not being exposedto 
80 severe a degree of decarbonization, is stiffer and 
harder than that acquired by repeated heatings and 
rollings. The iron used for railways should be from 
good grey mine pig-iron, as the source from which 
the hardest and strongest fibre in malleable iron 
derived. The use of cinder-pig should be excluded, 
on the ground that the quantity and quality of the 
fibre is injured ; and if in the state of grey iron, it 
fusibility is so much increased, as to occasion 
waste in the puddling and subsequent re-heatings. 

Mar. 13.—Joshua Field, Esq. V.P. in the chain 
The following candidates were elected :—R. Rigaud, 
W. Jeakes, as Graduates; Capt. Brandreth, @ 
White, J. J. Sylvester, N. L. Vulliamy, as Associates 

A paper,*‘On the Construction of the Floating 
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‘tee across the Hamoaze, between Torpoint, in 
Comwall, and Devonport,’ by James Rendel, was 


*., width of the river, at the site of the bridge, 
isat high water 2550 feet, and at low water 2110 
feet. The greatest depth at high water is 96, 
and at low water 78 feet. The current runs nearly 
at the rate of three knots an hour; though during 
heavy land-floods and north-west winds it increases 
to five knots an hour. The site lies directly at 
ight angles to the line of current, and is so much 
exposed, that ships frequently drag their moorings. 
The bridge is a large, flat-bottomed vessel, of width 
nearly equal to its length, divided, in the direction of 
its length, into three divisions,—the middle one being 
appropriated to the machinery, and each of the side 
ones to carriages and traffic of all kinds. These side 
divisions, or decks, are raised from two feet to two 
feet six inches above the line of floatation, and by 
means of strong and commodious drawbridges hung 
at each end of the deck, carriages drive on and 
of, to and from the landing places, without any diffi- 
calty. The bridge is guided by two chains, which, 
passing through it over two cast-iron wheels, are laid 
across the river, and fastened to the opposite shores, 
Two steam-engines are employed as the moving 
power, by turning a shaft, on each end of which there 
isa large cast-iron wheel whereon the guide-chains 
rst. The landing-places are simple inclined planes, 
To prevent the chains being so tight as to interrupt 
the free navigation of the estuary, or to endanger 
their breaking, instead of being fastened to the shores, 
their ends have heavy weights attached to them, in 
shafts of twenty feet deep and sixteen feet square, at 
the head of each landing-place, the weights being 
cast-iron boxes, loaded with five tons each. These 
weights rise and fall as the strain upon the chains 
becomes more or less, and prevents the tension ever 
exceeding the balance weights, which are considerably 
below the weight to which the chains have been 
proved. The length of the bridge, exclusive of the 
drawbridges, is sixty-five feet, the width at midships 
forty-five feet, and at the ends thirty-eight feet six 
inches. The draught of water, when the bridge is 
heavily laden with traffic, is somewhat less than two 
feet six inches. The seat of the bridge in the 
vater, or rather the lines of floatation, are elliptical, 
and the sides curved vertically; the object of these 
forms being to relieve the bridge as much as possible 
ftom the effect of the current, and to prevent the 
sudden stoppage of a wave, and the consequent spray 
over the sides. The cylinders of the steam-engines 
ae of nineteen inches diameter, with two feet six 
inches working stroke. They are common condens- 
ing beam-engines, working at a pressure of 34 Ib. 
mthe inch. The time of crossing the river, is seven 
ninutes at low water, and eight minutes at high. 

March 20.—The President in the chair._The 
following were elected :—R. Roberts, as a Member ; 
H. Martin, W. Crawshay, A. Murray, J. Bethell, as 
Associates ; Lord Lowther, as an Honorary Member. 

A paper on the Land Surveyor’s Calculator, by 
George Heald, was read. 

This instrument has been invented for the purpose 
ofavoiding the necessity of long arithmetical calcu- 
lations in surveying estates, since the results are given 
itonce by the adaptation and inspection of the in- 
stument as directed. The instrument consists of 
fre concentric circles, whereof the four inner ones 
weon the outer edge of a card, moveable about a 
centre and the fifth or outer circle is fixed. The 
tireumference of the first circle, that is, the outer 
and fixed circle, is divided into one thousand logarith- 
nie portions, representing links, The second circle, 
or the first on the moveable card, is divided in a 
similar manner, the divisions being made in a con- 
tary order to the divisions on the first circle. The 
third circle is divided to represent acres ; the fourth 
© represent perches; and the fifth, or innermost 
titele, expresses the area, in acres, roods, and perches, 
The author then describes the method of using the 
mstrument for the solution of questions similar to 
the following : Having the diagonaland the two per- 
rendiculars of a quadrilateral, or the base and per- 
pendicular of. a triangle, to determine the areas of 
the respective figures ; the result being known at once 
® inspecting either the fourth or fifth circle, accord- 
as the area is greater or less than half an acre. 
is instrument may also be applied in computing 





square yards, in extracting square roots of numbers, 
and the ordinary operations of multiplication and 
division, in the same manner as on other logarithmic 
lines. The great advantage which the instrument 

sses over the sliding-rule is its convenience and 
portability, combined with great accuracy and mi- 
nuteness of the divisions. To obtain the same gra- 
duation as is here obtained ona circle of sixteen 
inches diameter, a rule, with its slide drawn, would 
be eight feet four inches. 

Mar, 27.—The President in the chair.—The fol- 
lowing gentlemen were elected:—G. A. Jermyn, N. 
Beardmore, as Graduates ; Captain Dawson, Henry 

andley, M.P., W. Nicholson, as Associates; Dr. 
Roget, as Honorary Member. 

A paper on the Canal Lifts on the Grand Western 
Canal, by James Green, was read. 

These lifts are not intended to supersede the use 
of locks in all cases, but in those in which a con- 
siderable ascent is to be overcome in a short distance, 
and in which the water is inadequate to the con- 
sumption of a common lock, or in which the funds 
are inadequate to the execution of the work on a 
scale adapted to such locks. These lifts are forty-six 
feet in height, consisting of two chambers, with a 
pier of masonry between them, similar to those of a 
common lock, and being of sufficient dimensions to 
admit a wooden cradle in each, in which the boat 
about to ascend or descend floats. The cradle being 
on alevelwith the pond of the canal, a water-tight gate 
at the end of the cradle and of the pond of the 
canal, is raised up and leaves the communication be- 
twixt the water in the canal and in the cradle free, 
and the boat swims into or out of the cradle. The 
cradles are balanced by very strong chains running 
over three cast-iron wheels, and are so arranged that 
the water in the upper cradle is about two inches 
below the level of the water in the pond, the con- 
sequence of which is, that the upper cradle has a 
slight preponderance, just sufficient to set the ma- 
chinery in motion ; the weight of this additional water 
being generally about one ton; it may however be 
regulated at pleasure. The principle of action in 
always maintaining the’ equilibrium between the 
cradles, is the well known one, that a floating body 
displaces a volume of fluid eqnal to its own weight. 
The cradles, when full of water, or when either or 
both of them ¢ontains a boat, will balance in any 
position ; an additional weight of water in the de- 
scending cradle being necessary just to overcome the 
friction and the vis inertia of the machinery and 
cradles. It is obvious that the weight of the addi- 
tional length of the suspending chains on the side of 
the cradle which is the lowest must be counter- 
balanced ; this is effected by attaching to the under 
side of each cradle a chain of equal weight per foot 
with thesuspending chains; and this, elongating under 
the ascending, and shortening under the descending 
cradle, removes the disparity in weight. The strength 
of materials is the great desideratum in machinery 
of this nature; and though the lifts here described 
are but forty-six feet, and the boats about eight tons, 
yet the same method is applicable to much greater 
heights and much heavier tonnage. The advantages 
of these lifts over common locks are great economy 
of construction and great saving of time and water, 
the time occupied in passing one boat up and another 
down this lift of forty-six feet being but three mi- 
nutes, whereas in common locks to pass the same 
height would occupy thirty minutes. Also the 
quantity of water consumed is about two tons for 
eight tons of cargo, whereas in common locks it is 
about three tons of water per ton of cargo. 





Ewnrtomoxocicat Society, April 2.—J. F. Stephens, 
Esq., President in the chair.—Mr. Barker communi- 
cated a method of driving away the minute ant, 
which had recently become so troublesome in houses 
in the neighbourhood of London. Mr. Bainbridge 
exhibited a singular monstrous individual of Clivina 
Fossor, one of the small ground beetles. Notes were 
read from Dr. Buckland and the Rev. M. E. Berkeley, 
on the vegetable nature of various excrescences oc- 
casionally observed upon insects, the disease to which 
the house-fly is subject in the autumn, being, accord- 
ing to Mr. Berkeley, caused by the presence of a 
minute fungus, and not being a plethoric kind of 
disease as supposed by some writers, The secretary 
communicated various observations recently made 





upon this subject, and upon the analogous parasitism 
of insects on the bodies of insects: stating the occur- 
rence of one of the Strepsiptera in Ammophila sabu- 
losa, one of the sand wasps. A large larva of one of 
the Lamellicorn beetles, was also exhibited, from the 
collection of the Rev. F. W. Hope, from which a 
fungus nearly two inches long had been produced. 
The memoirs read were, 1. On the destruction of 
the black caterpillar of the turnips by poultry, by 
Mr. Sells; 2, Monograph on the genus Holoptilus, 
by J. O. Westwood, Sec. E. S.; 3. Conclusion of a 
memoir on the different species of insects employed 
in various parts of the world as food, by the Rev. 
F. W. Hope. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Asiatic Society " 
Sat. { 





Westminster Medical Society 

Artists’ Conversazione . 

Geographical Society 
Mon. { 





British Architects 

Antiquarian Society (Anniversary). 

Zoological Society, (Sci. Busineet) od pe Eight. 
Tues. { tosuccion of Civil Engineers........ Eight. 

Medical-Chirurgical Society \ 
Geological Society ....... eoccccces 
Society of Arts........... eeccccccoes . 
Medico-Botanical Society i 
( Royal Society 
Tuvr.- Royal Society of Literature (Anniv.) Four. 

l Numismatic Society ..... seccccccces Seven. 

Fri. Royal Institution .....0....seeeee0s 4 p. Eight. 


Web. 











MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


DRURY LANE, 
The Ereving, THE GIPSY’S WARNING; and THE MEL- 


On Monday, THE GIPSY’S WARNING; A MUSICAL ME- 

LANGE; and THE MELTONIANS, (Benefit of Miss Romer). 
Tuesday, THE GIPSY’S WARNING; and THE MELTONIANS., 
Weenesser, THE GIPSY’S WARNING; and THE MEL- 


Thursday, THE MAID OF ARTOIS; A MUSICAL PASTIC- 
ClO; and THE DAUGHTER OF THE DANUBE, (for the 
Benefit of Mr. Cooper). 


COVENT GARDEN. 
This Evening, THE HYPOCRITE; after which HIGH LIFE 
BELOW STAIRS; with SINDBAD THE SAILOR. 
On enter, MACBETH, and SINDBAD. 
Tuesday, THE LADY OF LYONS; and SINDBAD. 
Wednesday, THE TWO FOSCARI; and SINDBAD. 
Thursday, CORIOLANUS; and SINDBAD. 





Drury Lane.—Mr. Peake has performed the 
Herculean task of making the Tom and Jerry labours 
of the ‘ Meltonians’ palatable to the audience of a 


theatre. He has taken the sting from the silly mis- 
chief of these * Right Honourable” noodles, and put 
his own good humour in its place. We cannot say 
that we like the style of piece for Drury Lane The- 
atre, but we must allow something for the Easter 
holidays. 

Covent Garpen.—‘ Sindbad the Sailor’ is the 
subject of the Easter piece here. It is cleverly 
dramatized, though in parts—more particularly in 
the second act—rather dull; the scenery is very 
beautiful, and the general effect produced is, perhaps, 
sufficient to answer the holiday purposes for which it 
is intended. The applause was not uproarious on 
the first night, but there was no symptom of oppo- 
sition. 

Haymarket.—This Theatre, under Mr. Webster's 
management, opened for the season on Monday. It 
is rather a bold trial to “ go against” so many houses 
as are now at work, but the Haymarket comes into 
court with clean hands, and will, we hope, get a ver- 
dict in its favour. The house has been elegantly 
painted and decorated. An opening address, written 
by Mr. Charles Dance, was spoken by Mrs. Glover, 
not as it was written by Mr. Charles Dance. It was, 
however, favourably received. In the ‘Love Chase,’ 
which followed, Miss Elphinstone succeeded to Mrs, 
Nisbett’s vacancy. It was a perilous attempt to 
make a first appearance in a part which had been 
so often before played to perfection ; but the manner 
in which Miss Elphinstone was received and ap- 
plauded, showed that she had a just confidence in 
her own powers. A Miss Cooper took the place of 
Miss Vandenhoff, and was most successful. We have 
not often witnessed a more promising début. She is, 
perhaps, a little over-precise, but we had rather see 
this in a beginner than carelessness and over-con- 
fidence. 

Ape.put.—The leading novelty for Easter, at this 
house, is a drama, in three acts, called *‘ The Groves 
of Blarney,’ written by Mrs. S.C. Hall, and founded on 
one of her own Irish stories. It is full of humour with- 





THE ATHENAUM. 











out coarseness, and of feeling without mawkishness; 
and it is altogether so good, that our only fear about it 
is that it is too good for the Adelphi audience, who, if 
you give them mirth, require it to be manufactured 
of an extra breadth, “and who, if you give them pa- 
thos, want it of an ‘unusual depth; who have been 
dosed with brandy until they have lost their relish 
for wine, and who crave after the excitement of the 
one, and disregard the nourishment afforded by the 
other. The principal female parts are sustained, and 
ably, by Mrs. Hooper and Miss Shaw—but they 
would, of course, have been more effective in the 
hands "for which they were intended—those of Mrs. 
Yates and Mrs. Nisbett. While taiking of the ladies, 
we must include Mr. Yates, who enacts an inde- 
scribable female personage, with an indescribable 
quantity of hamour—this part, at all events, as acted 
by Mr. Yates, is broad enough for the Adelphi visit- 
ors—he knows his audience, and takes his ** Maho- 
met to the mountain.” Not so Mr. Power—who, in 
a very delightful part of mingled fun and feeling, 
takes his stand as an artist, conscious of his own 
resources, upon the high ground of faithfulness to 
nature and justice to his author, and says, or seems 
to say, to his audience, “ Come up | to me if you will, 

but I shall not come down to you.” We never saw, 
upon any stage, a more natural, easy, or touching 
performance than his Connor O'Gorman, and this 
applies equally to the comic and the serious portion 
of it. His love-making is as full of feeling as it is 
void of affectation. The piece was highly successful. 


Oxtymric.—Madame Vestris seems, by the con- 
current testimony of the “ Public Press,” to have car- 
ried off the Easter prize from all her competitors, 
and we are not disposed to disturb the unanimity 
which appears to exist upon the subject. The piece 
which has done this is called *‘ The Drama’s Levee,’ 
and its author is Mr. Planché. It is a sort of valedic- 
tory burletta, previous to Madame Vestris’s “ Trip 
to America,” and contains fair and just allusions to 
what the Olympic has done under her management— 
a peep at the past —promises for the future—allusions 
to the present state of the drama in London, and 
samples of what has lateiy been done at the different 
Metropolitan Theatres. These selections have been 
made by Mr. Planché in the best possible taste, and 
he has, with great good humour, pulled forth from each 
house what will best -bear the light, and with great 
forbearance spared the lash for the remainder. 





Other theatres, and other novelties than those we 
have spoken of, must stand over till next Saturday— 
they are really “too numerous to mention” all at 
once—but as Mrs. Orger, who personates The Drama 
in Mr. Planché’s piece says, in speaking of them 

My compliments—I'm glad to hear they thrive, 
I'll see them all next week if I'm alive. 





MISCELLANEA 

The Princess Charlotte's Escape from Warwick 
House.—In the summer of 1814, an incident occurred 
of an extraordinary nature, and by which the whole 
interest of the last year’s controversy was suddenly 
revived. The Princess Charlotte, wearied out by a 
series of acts all proceeding from the spirit of petty 
tyranny, and each more vexatious than another, 
though none of them very important in itself, was 
in the state of irritation which such treatment is 
fitted to excite in one of her age, station, and temper, 
when a sudden order to change her chief attendants 
filled up the measure of vexation, and passed her 
powers of endurance. In a fine evening of July, about 
the hour of seven, when the streets are deserted by 
all persons of condition, she rushed out of her resi- 
dence in Warwick House, unattended ; hastily cross- 
ed Cockspur Street; flung herself into the first 
hackney-coach she could find; and drove to her 
mother’s house in Connaught Place. The Princess 
of Wales having gone to pass the day at her Black- 
heath villa, a messenger was despatched for her, 
another for her law adviser Mr. Brougham, and a 
third for Miss Mercer Elphinstone, the young Prin- 
cess’s bosom friend. He arrived before the Princess 
of Wales had returned; and Miss Mercer Elphin- 
stone had alone obeyed the summons. *Soon after 
the Royal Mother came, accompanied by Lady 
Charlotte Lindsay, her lady in waiting. It was found 
that the Princess Charlotte’s fixed resolution was to 








leave her father’s house, and that which he had ap- 
pointed for her residence, and to live thenceforth 
with her mother. But Mr. Brougham is understood 
to have felt himself under the painful necessity of 
explaining to her that by the law, as all the twelve 
Judges but one had laid it down in George I.’s reign, 
and as it was now admitted to be settled, the King 
or the Regent had the absolute power to dispose of 
the persons of all the Royal Family, while under 
age. * * He warmly joined in the whole of the de- 
liberations of that singular night. As soon as the 
flight of the young lady was ascertained, and the 
place of her retreat discovered, the Regent's officers 
of state and other functionaries were despatched after 
her. The Lord Chanceller Eldon first arrived, but 
not in any particularly imposing state, * regard being 
had’ to his eminent station ; for, indeed, he came in 
a hackney coach. W hether it was that the example 
of the Princess Charlotte herself, had for the day 
brought this simple and economical mode of con- 
veyance into fashion, or that concealment was much 
studied, or that despatch was deemed more essential 
than ceremony and pomp—certain it is, that all who 
came, including the Duke of York, arrived in similar 
vehicles, and that some remained enclosed in them, 
without entering the royal mansion. At length, 
after much pains and many entreaties used by the 
Duke of Sussex and the Princess of Wales herself, 
as well as Miss Mercer and Lady C. Lindsay (whom 
she always honoured with a just regard) to enforce 
the advice given by Mr. Brougham that she should 
return without delay to her own residence, and sub- 
mit to the Regent, the young Princess, accompanied 
by the Duke of York and her governess, who had 
now been sent for and arrived in a royal carriage, 
returned to Warwick House, between four and five 
o’clock in the morning. There was then a West- 
minster election in progress in consequence of Lord 
Cochrane’s expulsion ; and it is said that on her com- 
plaining to Mr. Brougham that he too was deserting 
her and leaving her in her father’s power when the 
people would have stood by her—he took her to 
the window, when the morning had just dawned, and, 
pointing to the Park and the spacious streets which 
lay before her, said that he had only to show her a 
few hours later, on the spot where she now stood, 
and all the people of this vast metropolis would be 
gathered together on that plain, with one common 
feeling in her behalf—but that the triumph of one 
hour would be dearly purchased by the consequences 
which must assuredly follow in the next, when the 
troops poured in and quelled all resistance to the 
clear and undoubted law of the land, with the cer- 
tain effusion of blood—nay, that through the rest of 
her life she never would escape the odium which, in 
this country, always attends those who, by breaking 
the law, occasion such calamities. This considera- 
tion, much more than any quailing of her dauntless 
spirit, or faltering of her filial affection, is believed 
to have weighed upon her mind, and induced her to 
return home. There had, however, been a treaty 
for some time pending, the object of which was her 
marriage with the King of Holland’s eldest son—a 
match as unwise on public grounds as it was unpa- 
latable to her own taste. She had set herself de- 
cidedly against it, and was apprehensive of being 
drawn or driven into it by the systematic course of 
ill-usage recently employed against her. It was even 
supposed by some, and indeed rather insinuated by 
herself, that her principal reason for leaving War- 
wick House had been to disentangle herself at once 
from the trammels of this negotiation. And it is 
certain that, before she would consent to return, she 
directed a declaration to be drawn up, which was 
signed by all present, in which she used remarkable 
expressions, to the following effect :_—* I am resolved 
never to marry the Prince of Orange. If it shall be 
seen that such a match is announced, I wish this 
my declaration to be borne in mind, that it will bea 
marriage without my consent and against my will; 
and I desire Augustus (Duke of Sussex) and Mr, 
Brougham will particularly také notice of this.’ 
Edinburgh Review. * 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

F, J. S.—T. H.—received. We cannot comply with the 
request of W. B. The Ordnance Survey of Pee Bene 
was reviewed No. 410. M. D. declined. We cannot find 
room for the numberless communications received respect- 
ing Dr. Arnott’s stove. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


ING’S COLLEGE, CLASSES TE OR 
DEPARTMENT.—The CLASSES in THEOLOG 
CLASSICS, MA‘ THEMATICS, ENGLISH LITERA POR Re 
HISTORY, wader os su eusenes ence of the Principal, and Py, 
fessors the Rev. T. ¢ all, R. Browne, and . Dale, will 

be RE-OPENED on TUESDAY, ‘the 24th instant. 
The Classes for pote Instruction in Hebrew. the Oriental, 
and ether Foceige I Lanqueces. wi bd also be resum 
JUNIOR DEPARTN he Classes in the Schoo! will by 
reopened on -N scoameats the ach potent, at Nine o'clock, a,x, 
Apis J. ROSE, B.D., Principal, 
Cicatbers are provided x such Students i in the 
or Widieal Departments as are desirous of residing ip the 


-NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON... 
FACULTY OF ME DICINE—SF SSION_ 1837-8. 
The SUMMER TERM commences at the beginning of MAY, 
and terminates at the end of os Y. 
ITANY..Professor Lindle 
FERY..P 





is, M. D. 
HOLOGICAL AN +» Professor Carswell, M.D, 
MEDICAL JURISPRUDE NCE. - Professor Thomson, M.D, 
boar ICAL CHEMISTRY.. Professor Graham. 
OSSIL_ ZOOLOGY .. Professor Grent, 3 1.D. 
OPERATIONS of SURGERY. rofessor Quain. 
HOSPITAL PRACTIC E daily. 
Prospectuses and pa particulars may be obtained at the 


Office of the College. 
R. QUAIN, Dean of the Pocele 
April 11, 1838. CHAS. C. ATKINSON, § 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL 


Under the government of the o ‘ouncil of the College, 


ead Master: 

THOMAS H. KEY. a A., Professor of Latin, University Coll 
HENRY MALDEN, M.A., Professor of Greek, U niversity Coll, 

The JUNIOR SC yOon will RE-OPEN for the next ‘Term on 
TUESDAY, the 24th April. The Year is divided into three 
Terms. Fee for each Term, £5. 

The hours of attendance are from a quarter past 9 to jalt 
R st3. The subjects taught without extra charge are, Read 
Writing: the Properties of the most familiar Objects, Natori 
and Artificial ; the English, Latin, Greek, French, and German 
Languages ; Ancient and ‘Modern History ; Geography, both 
Physicaland Political; Arithmetic and Book- keeping; the Ble. 
ments of Mathematics and Natura! Philosophy, and Drawing, 

Several of the Assistant Masters receive Boarders 





Prospectuses Tweak secret particulars may be obtained 
bay ek pf the aes . wep 


CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Sec, 


AN WELL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
MIDDLESEX. 
Principal, the Rev. J. A. EMERTON, M. A., Curate of Hanwell, 
Parents desirous of selecting a School in'a healthy situation, 
combining the intellectual advantages of a colleziate course 
with religious instruction, moral training, and domestic care, on 
liberal terms, may obtain. Prospectuses by : applying (if by ite, 
post iy to the Rev. P. ‘T. Walmsley, D.D.. Rectory. 
well; Mochrie. B.C. L. » Evtucivsl of Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford; ‘3 ‘A. Kent Esq. , Harley-street, Cavendish. 
square; Messrs. Relph & Fleiches i7, Cornhill ; 
cipal, at the School. 
DE 


ONS. LOUIS F. 





or of the Prin. 


PORQUET, Author 

of ‘Le Trésor de l’Ecolier Frangais,’ and * The First 
Italian Reading Book,’ informs the nobility, gentry, and heads 
of schools, that he has Dumeroes applications from English, 
French, and German GOVERNESSES, Tutors, and Teachers, in 
every branch of Education, in . ant of SI'TUATIONS. Applyto 
F. De Porquet, 11, Tavistock-street, Covent-zarden. 


‘HE GENERAL ANNIVERSARY MEET- 

NG of the ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE, for 

the EL Re TION of the President, Vice-Presidents, Council, and 

Officers, for the ensuing year, will he held on THURSDAY, the 

26th instant, at the Society's House, 4, s. Martin) s-place, Trae 
falgar-equare. The Chair will be taken at 3 o'clock precisely, 
RICHARD C it TTERMOLE, See. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR Ls HE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENC 
HE NEXT ME SETING will be held at 
NEWCASTL f UPON-TYNE, in the Week commencing 
MONDAY, AUGUS 
The Members of the General Committee will meet on the 
preceding Saturday. 
5 AMES YATES, Secretary to the Council. 
JOHN TAYLOR, Treasurer. 
London, April 10, 1838. 


RT ISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND. 
NDER THE PATRONAGE OF THE QUEEN. 
Established 1310—Incorporated by Royal Charter, Aug. 2, 1837. 
iy _TWENTY- NINTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take 
pang in Freemasons’ Hatu, on SATURDAY, the 12th of 
ay, } 
HLR. i. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K.G. in the Chair. 


The EARL of ELDON—The i ORD. VISC. FITZALAN, M.P. 
Sin Georce CarroLti—Sir Moses Monteriors, 

Sheriffs of London and Middlesex. 

Richard Bright, Esq. Rev. John W. Mackie, M.A, 

Samuel Cartwright, Esq. F.R.S 

James Edmund ~hembers, vane Samuel Manning. Esq. 

Abraham Cooper, Es: Jeremiah Olive, Esq. 

George Cruikshank, _ Henry Sass, Esq. 

Charles Dickens, Esq. Lf “Hf Simmons, Esq. 

ow 


William Fines. = Esq 
E Cc Chas les Eden Wasstaff, Esq. 

C. Douglas Halford, Samuel Charles Weston, 
W. S. Inman, E esq. Wiliam Wyon, aaa 
Thomas Kemp, Esq. Jobn Martin, ‘See. 

Tickets, 20s.,to be had of the Stewards, or at the Bar of the 
Freemasons’ Tavern.—Dinner on Table at Half-past Five for 
Six precisely. 


TO ARTISTS, TOURISTS, AND ADMIRERS OF THE 


FINE ARTS. 

pares R’'S PORTABLE SKETCHING- 

CASE, or DELINEATOR, is confidently recommended to 
the notice of all persons attached to the science of Drawing, a 
being infinitely superior to the Camera Lucida, and all ot 
instruments hitherto invented for the purpose of sketching. The 
Sketching-Case may he held in the hand, and a correct drawing 
made of any object or landscape ; or it may be attached toa 
table in the same manner as the Camera Lucida. It is sim; 
in its management, and does not exceed in size the com 
Sketching-Book. 

Manufactured for the Patentee by Reeves & Sons, 150, Cheap- 
side; may be had also of Smith & “Warner, Marylebone-street, 
Piccadilly ; Watkins & Hill, Opticians, Charing-cross ; an 
all other Opticians’ and Artists’ Repositories.—Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen who have the Camera Lucida, may have the Delineator 
affixed to their own stem. 
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a and STATIONERS.—A 
n, aged 24, accustomed to the poee Trade, is 
iia saation in a Wholesale or Retail Hou 
, care of Mr. Tucker, Guubereclcareen: 





A NEW PENHOLDER. 
5 MORDAN & Co.’s sELF-aDJUSTING PEN- 


HOLDER is the hgh by a in pies, as well as the 
most simple oo tself to every 
description — a voy neat, cheap, ond secure Tra- 
yelling or ee tok Glass, with rotary top in bronze or white 


‘both these articles are in great \Gomend, and highly approved 
on 


first establishments in 
of by the nm 22, Castle-street, Finsbury. 


Nomen: is hereby given that the Co-partnership 


late subsisting between James Henry VizerTety, 








Rosent Eowarp Branston, an EORGE WHITEHEAD, of 
Korieet- street, in the City of London, Printers, PUBLISHERS, 
and Exoravers, under the style or firm of VizkTELLY, BRAN- 
srox AND COMPANY, having been determined and dissolved, so 
far as regarded the said James Henry Vizetelly, by his decease, 
whicb took place on or about the Sixth dayof ebruary now last 

has this day been dissolved, so far as regards the sai 

Robert Edward Branston and George Whitehead as such sur- 

yiving partners, by mutual "| Anp THAT the said business 

vill hereafter be carried o all its branches upon the same 

s, under the firm of “ WHI TEHEAD AND COMPANY.” 

all parties indebted, to the late firm are requested to pay 

the amount of their debts to the receipt of the said George 

any and in no other manner, and to whom all persons 

mand on the late 1 Dated tik are requested to 

po icalars of their San this Twenty-second 

iyo — dred and Thirty-eight. 
ROBT. E. BRANSTON. 

GEORGE WHITEHEAD. 





ToLoMBINE, Solicitor. 
a ao Chambers, Regent-street. 








Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
BOOKS IN QUIRES AND BOARDS, 


SOUTHGATE, at his Rooms, No. 22, Fleet-street, on 
‘TUESDAY, April 24, and following day, including 


E REMAINING STOCK, together with the 
Stereotype and Steel Plates, and the Copyright of Allen’s 
ter of York. Tiastr of Fae. . 4to. “ih with the, Besn- 
o! or ustrated—The heosetepe ates o ooke's 
| History. 3 vols. 8v0.—The Plates and Wood Blocks of 
how 5 Roman Tiistory, 16mo.—The Stereotype Plates and Copy- 
of the Tousnament of Chalons, by Phillips, "Cecilia, by 
D'Arblay. Beauty of the British Alps, by Miss Grim- 
stone, Rector of Overton, 3 vols.—Barne ‘Mahony, Richard of 
York, Jones’s Biographical Sketches of the Reform Ministers— 

Also numerous Copies of The Drawing-Room Scrap Book, b 
L.E. L., for various years—The Juvenile Scrap Book—Hoscoe’ 8 
Italy, France, and Switzerland Illustrated, 3 vols.—Devon and 
Cornwall IMustrated. from ak WB by Bartlett, &c. with De- 
s . Britton and E ley, Ksars. —Burder’ s 

rs” 


By Mr. 





Serm: lye 
4 Sermons Jain 2 vols. 4to.—Goldsmith’s En land, Blair's 
Sermons, The Queen Bee, Life of Samuel Drew, Watts’s World 
to Come, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, &c. 


On FRIDAY, April 27, 

The STOCK and COPYRIGHTS of Mr. PIN- 
NOCK’S NEW SERS of PREP. ARATORY SCHOOL BOOKS 
in LITERATU RE, SCIENCE, and the A 

Specimens — seen, and C vb t. had at the 
of Libraries and Collections of Books in- 


Rooms, 
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tended for Sale by Public Auction, or by Private Contract. 

PICTURES, MODERN DRAWINGS, ENGRAVINGS, 
AND BOOKS OF PRIN’ e. 
Of the late JAMES VINE, 

Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON res tiuily 7 inform the Con- 
noisseurs and Public, that on MONDAY, April 23, and follow- 
sears. they will SELL BY AUC’ TION: at their Great Room, 
King-street, St. James's-square (by order of the Exec utors), 


HE VALUABLE and very INTERESTING 
COLLECTION ade daring a open o! tran by 
JAMES VINE, Esq. decease 





Comprising two Cabinet epecimens by Carracci, 

and other Piateres be Gok Galashorough ers Morland, 

mirke, R. llins, Ass R.A., Daniell, 

RA, Wright. The wel ao Colieetion ot ot PSeawingsin' in Water 
Colours b by Modern Artists. Senay re an 

Turn A.—The Original Sketches 

*"_Waterloo—and Duncan Gray, by Sir 

Vilkie, ivares grand Drawings by Girtin; and 


= ful Specimens by mat 
Josh. Reynolds Hearne ys lave 

Gainsborough Ba rret Linnell 
Crystall 


Clennell 
_ Also a few by Old Masters—Some fine Modern Prints—Etch- 
capital Books and Books of Prints, including Mont- 
Voyages Pittoresques — Museo Vaticano—‘lurner’s 
Southern Co Coast, proofs—Britton’s Works—Galleries, &c. 
ia be octave and Saturday preceding, and Catalogues 








PCTURES, BRONZES, BOOKS, MUSICAL INSTRU- 
MENTS, PLATE, AND TRINKETS, OF 
JOUN VAUGHAN DUTTON, Esq. deceased. 
by Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, King- 
St. James’s-square, on FRIDAY, April 27, and follow- 
ing day, at One precisely, 
(By order of the Executors,) 
E VALUABLE ASSEMBLAGE of WORKS 
of ART and TASTE, and capital MUSICAL INSTRU- 
MENTS, of that well-known and highly-esteemed Amateur, 
JOHN VAUGHAN DUTTON, Esq. deceased. 
The Collection of Pictures comprises the grand 
ape with Sportsmen, the celebrated btere by Berghem 
the Collection of William Smith, aoe, B 1.P.—The beaut 
‘Shepherd’ (Claude), of cabinet size; a thers by the same 
~The Dance of Bacchanals, ine. beautiful repetition of 
fh Kae guisite Picture in the National Gallery—Evening and 
y Hogarth ; and Specimens of 
Teniers Wouvermans Ruysdael 
tel Sarto Waterloo Berghem Steen 
le W. V.derVelde A. V.derVelde Mommers 
Poussin Both V.der Neer  Wilso 
Neefs Maes Backhuysen Sir r "Reynclés. 
talian, and other Groups and Figures, in Bronze ; some Books, 
Trinkets. Also his celebrated Assemblage of Italian 
an Violoncellos, Violins, and Tenors, by Straduarius 
Amati, and Stainer; Printed Music, Portraits, of distinguished 
Musical Characters, and various interesting objects. 
May be viewed two days pan Ray 





THE ORIGINAL ae FOR LODGE’S 
PORTRAIT: 

Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON Zeppeetally inform. the 
Nobility and Public, that oo THURSDAY, May 3, and follow- 
ing day, they will SELL B AUCTION, at their Great Room, 
King-street, St. James’ ah at One o'clock precisely, 

HE ENTIES COLLECTION of POR- 
TRAITS of all the most ILLUSTRIOUS and EMINENT 

PERSONS of BRITISH HISTORY, from Henry the Eighth to 

the Present Time ; selected (with permission) from the Royal 

Collections, from the Galleries of the Nobility and Gentry 

throughout the Kingdom, and from the Public Collections. 

They are most elaboratel finished in the highest style of art, 

and were executed for e's great Work of [llustrious 

Portraits, by W. Hilton, Esa. R.A., the late Mr. Joskesn R.A., 

Mr. Derby, Mr. Uwins, R.A., Satchwell, and Mr. Lewis; 

and are in the most per! preservation. Bach Portrait is 

separately framed, and protected with plate glass, measuring in 
height 12 inches by 10} in width, in which the spirit and interest 
of the original Pictures is rende in a most convenient size 
either as ornamental Portraits for the Cabinet or the Library. 

To the possessors of Mr. Lodge's valuable Work of Portraits 

and Biography the present dispersion of this fine Collection 
affords the only opportunity that can ever present itself to 

scquien Specimens of the original Portraits from which the 

Engravings in that Work have been executed, and forming the 

most aqpenpeiate and interesting Illustration of and Compa- 

nion t 
The Collections from whence the Portraits have been ob- 

tained are those of 


Her Majesty The Duke of Northumberland 
The Duke of Norfolk The Duke of Buccleugh 
The Duke of Sutherland 
The pee of Newcastle 
The Duke of Gordon 
ford | The Duke of Argyll 
Devonshire pd Duke of erirese 
The Duke of Hamilton The Duke of Dorset. 


Gentlemen residing in the country, or who cannot attend the 
Sale, may have their commissions faithfully executed by Messrs. 
Christie & Manson, who will forward Catalogues and Cards to 
view upon application. To avoid mistakes, it is requested that 
Commissions may refer both to number and name in the Cata- 
logue when particular Portraits are desired; but when the ob- 
ject is tosecure one or more specimens out of the collection 
generally, gentlemen, by so stating their instructions, will en- 
able Messrs. Christie & Manson to execute them with greater 
certainty. 

At the same time, SIXTEEN COPIES of the GREAT WORK 
of ye nen Eel of the largest paper, and with additional Proofs, all 
on In 

atalogues — be ready one month poles to the Sale; and to 
be publicly viewed the Ist and 2nd of } 














































THE IMPORTANT COLLECTION OF MODERN ART 
OF LORD NORTHWICK. 
Messrs.CHRISTIE & MANSON respectfully inform the Nobility, 
Connoisseurs, and the Public, that on SATURDA May 12, 
they will SELL BY AUCTION, at their Great Room, Ki 

street, St. James's-square, at One o'clock precisely, 


ses very important COLLECTION of WORKS, 
of chiefly ENGLISH MODERN ARTISTS, of the 
RIGHT HON. LORD NORTHWICK, 
which his Lordship has collected and ordered from many of the 
most celebrated Painters of tlie present day, with the laudable 
view of patronizing British Art, in the most extended and liberal 
manner, with that refined taste and discrimination which has 
been so universally acknowledge 
It comprises also some beautiful Works of Modern French and 
Dyes Artists. 

The Collection will contain exquisite Specimens of the follow- 
ing, which will be found particularly described in the Catalogue 
Raisonné of the Collection. 

Greuze 
Vernet 
Watteau 
V. Brussel 


ing- 


Wissing Ronington Richter 
Hogarth Ward, Edmonstone 
arry Howard, k.A. Nasmyth 
Zotlany Collins, R.A. Starke 
Verbeckhoezen Gainsborough Leslie, R.A. “ Wilson 
Vanderbank Sir J. Reynolds Etty, R.A. Arnold 
vorast Jilson ‘razer, R.A. 2 er 
SirT.Lawrence Stantield, k.A. J. Ward 
P. Re sinagle D. Roberts Crome. 
a few interesting Historical Portraits. 
The noble Gallery of Pictures by Old Masters will be sold = 
the 24th May and following days, of which due notice will be 
given. 


De 
Nollekens 
Also 


Catalogues may be shortly had. 


THE RIGHT HON. LORD NORTHWICK’S GALLERY 
OF PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS. 
Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON res atflly, inform the 
pouty. Connoisseurs, and Public, that on THURSDAY, 
24, and two following days, they will SELL BY AUCTION, 
at ey Great Room, King-street, St. James’s-square, at One 
o'clock precisely, 


= very MAGNIFICENT and CELE- 
ATED GALLERY of PIC’ TURES ¥ A.) eet ITA. 
LIAN, BR RENCH. FLEMISH, and DUTCH MASTERS, of 
The Right Hon. ~ et NORTHWICK. 
removed from his Town ) 
This important and walbentocted Gallery com- 
prises many chefs-d'eurre ofthe very first class, and is the result 
of many years’ experience and attention to the favourable op- 
portunities which have occasionally presented themselves by 
the dispersion of the finest collections in this country and on 
the Continent. Among them will be found (besides some very 
ne and interesting Specimens of the early Italian, German, 
and Flemish Masters.) The Holy Family, the exquisite Picture 
io—The Holy Family, by Parmegiano—The Birth of 
G. cane said to have been painted for Federico 
Gonzago, Duke of Mantua—L’Umana Fragilita, oe celebrated 
Picture by S. Rosa, from the Ghigi Palace—T wo splendid Speci- 
mens of Giorgione—Sampson with the Honeycomb, by Guercino, 
from the Colonna Palace—Three very fine Portraits by Velas- 
uez, and other Historical Characters, by Raffaelle, ‘Titian, 
olbein, V. Dyck—Christ’s Charge to > Pour, the magnificent 
Gallery Picture by Rubens, painted for Breughel’s Monument, 
from the Van Lankeren Collection—The Radstock Genius—The 
Van Lankeren Wouvermans—L. VY. der Heyden—A Day-light 
Scene, by V. der Neer—A Grand L andscape by Berghem; and 
matchless Specimens of the following great and esteemed 
Masters 
a Mantegna 
D. da Volterra 
M. di Ferrara 
Perugino 





ht-pls 





Pontormo 
Titian 
Schedone 
A. del Sarto 

Procaccini P. Veronese 

P.da Modena Valentini 
C: Dolce Guardi Jordaens 
Primaticeio T he Sopeias De Ww — 
C. Maratti Dietri A Sted Weenix 
juido L. Van sapeen £-§ tade Poelemberg 
Giorgioni A. Durer T. Maas Ruysdael. 
Mola L. Cranach 

May be viewed two days preceding. 


Yeibeln 
. Eye 
Siepien of Co- 
Netsc 
I. v4 Mecbouse 
V. Orley Moucheron 


*ynacker 
W ynants 


A. & ¥. V. der 











IMPORTANT SALE OF A MATCHLESS COLLECTION OF 
PROOF IMPRESSIONS OF THE FINEST 
MODERN ENGRAVINGS, SPLENDID BOOKS, 


AND A 
SELECTION OF CABINET PICTURES, 
MANCHESTER. 

ESSRS. THOS. WINSTANLEY & SONS, 
(of Javenrect) most respectfully announce to th 
Sdeeirere of the that they have received directions to 
ELL BY AUC STON, on WEDNESDAY. the 2nd of May next, 
a the following Day, at Eleven o ‘clock, at the Large Room, 


in the Exchange, Manchester, to which they are removed for 
the convenience of Sale, 


THE ENTIRE, MATCH Ef AND UNIVERSALLY- 


COLLECTION of the finest ‘PROOF ENGRAV. 
INGS, principally framed—a a splendid Copy of the Large Plates 
to Boyde. ll’s beautiful Proof Im res~ 
sions—a unique Copy of oe First FoL1o Edition of Lodge's 
Portraits, proofs—a fine early Copy of Galignani’s First Edition 
of the Musée Frangais, in 4 vols.; with several other popular 
Works, enriched with select >roof Imp of the Plates 

in rich, substantial, and elegant bindings; and 

A SMALL COLLECTION of very desirable CABINET PIC- 
TURES, by favourite Masters. The whole being the genuine 
Property of, and collected with sauch t taste and judgment, at a 
very liberal out ay, by 

J. GOLDIE WALKER, Eszq., 
of Broom House, Levenshulme, near Manchester, who is giving 
up his establishment, and has ordered his valuable collection to 
be sold without reservation. 

This collection will be found to comprise very rare Proofs of 
the Pheton, the Solitude, and Cicero, at his Villa, after Wilson 
—the Mac after Zucarelli—the Jocund Peasants, and the 
Cottage Deer, after Dusart : all before the Letters, and in a fine 
and perfect state, by Woollett. Blind Fidler, the Cut 
Finger, the Rat Hunters, the Rabbit on the Wall, the Penny 
Wedding, and the Chelsea Pensioners, after Wilkie’s justly 
colevented Pictures, by Burnet, Raimbach, and Stewart; most 

hem before the Letters, on Tn dia paper, and in a rare state— 
brilliant unlettered Proofs of * Nature, after Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, by Doo—May Day, other Leslie. y Watt—Lord William 
Russell's Trial, after ey by Bromley—V enice, after Prout, 
by Le Keux—The Soldier and cnerman, by Heath—a 
splendid set of the oe by Holloway, after Raphael— 
capital Portraits of George 1V. by Finden; of the Dukes of 
York and Wellington, Lord Byron, Sir Robert Peel, Sir Walter 
Scott, and other Eminent Characters, by Doo, Robinson, &c. 
choice and selected Proo 

The Transfiguration, oer Raffaelle, by Raphael Merghen— 
The Marriage of the Virgin, by Folo—La Vierge au bas relief, 
by Forster, after Da Vinci—Hagar and Abraham, by Wille: all 
unlettered and matchless proofs—a brilliant and early lettered 
impression of the Last Supper, after L. Da Vinci, by Raphael 

orghen, with other Engravings of great value and interest to 
the judicious Collector. These brilliant and select specimens 
of modern Engravings are carefully placed, with broad margins, 
in tasteful frames of burnished gold, with excellent plate glass. 

The UNFRAMED PRINTS consist of rich and beautiful un- 

d | e Maid of Saragossa—The 
Red Riding Hood, and the Flower Girl; with Portraits of Na- 
of pane, of Lady Selina Meade, and other choice 

rints, all Pro 

The PAINT INGS comprise a View of the Bay oe Naples by 
Moonlight, with Vesuvius in eruption, by Wright, of Derby—a 
Coast Scene and Land Storm, by George Morland—the cele- 
brated Dray Horses, by R. C Cooper, R.A.—a Landscape. wii 
Cattle anda Fair, by T. 8. per— Discussing a Knotty Point,’ 
by Keeling; with other Productions of the favourite pencils of 
Charles Calvert. Towne, Hogg, Walters, Bradley, -Four, 
Plourman, and Burns. —The Angel delivering St. Peter, by 
Salvator Rosa—Noli me Tangere, by Raphael Mengs—Christ 
led to Execution, by Bassano; and other specimens of a de- 
sirable cabinet size, and in fine preservation. 

The whole may be viewed on Monday, the 30th April, and 
Tuesday, the lst May; but to prevent intrusion and injury to 
so valuable a property, no person whatever will be admitted to 
oe View or Sale pa 2 le a Catalogue, which may be had, price 
ls., of Messrs. Winstanley, Paternoster-row, London; of Mr. 
Robert W instanley, Chapel-walks, Manchester; and of Messrs. 
Thomas Winstanley & Sons, Church-street, Liverpool. 

















THE VERY COMPREHENSIVE MEDICAL, SCIEN- 
TIFIC, AND CLASSICAL LIBRARY OF 
J. HULL, M.D., OF MANCHESTER, 

By Mr, ROBT. WINSTANLEY, at the Large Room at laa 
man’s Hotel, Bridge-street, in Manchester, on MON AY, 
7th ay, and Ket tame days (Saturdays and AL —, ex- 
cepted), at 10 o'clock each day. 


yas LIBRARY, containing 10,000 Volumes, 
has been collected by the Provuieter, x, during a long life, 
with great zeal and ju ent, and will afford a fine opportu- 
nity to professors of the sciences, as well as to public societies, 
of enriching their collections. 

The MEDICAL PORTION, commencing with the mos 
ancient writers on the science, contains almost all of curiosity 
and value of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; and a! 
the publications of the present advanced state of medical and 
surgical knowledge in this country, France, Italy, and Germany ; 
together with a very complete series of Pharmacopeeias, Trans- 
actions, Theses, and Periodicals, including, of course, man 
very splend did Books of Plates (some of extraordinary size), pars 
ticularly valuable to lecturers and students, of which may te 
mentioned those of Albinus, Albert, Antomarchi, Azyr, Cal sidank, 
Cloquet, Cowper, Cooper, Hunter, Lizar, Loder, Scarpa, & 

The department of Miscellaneous SC TENCE may be sw 
from the well- pnewe pursuits of Dr. Hull, to be R er spond rich 
in Botany ; and a’ the cost]. odes on NATURAL His- 
TORY ya bn ay ose by the following esteemed authors: 
—Boerhaave, Boehmeri, Brera, Buillard, Bride}, Bloch, Bigelow, 
Chemnitz, Curtis, Cuvier, Donovan, Ernst, Gmelin, Uoertnes, 
Greville, Hamel, Linnwus, Lewis, Oeder, Parkinson, Plenck, 
Redouté, Regnault, Russell, Schaeffer, Seba, Shaw, Sowerby, 
a Uceli, W aldstein, Zorn. 

e CLASSICS comprise meny of early date, and othera 
mF. for their notes, with Valpy’s Thesaurus, 10 vols, fol 
1826; and numerous other Lexicons. 

The MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE consists of choiee 
Works on the Fine Arts, icing the Annales du Musée Galerie 
di Firenze, and some in the classes of Antiquity, To ph: 
History, &c. ; together with an extensive selection fro mm French: 
Italian, and German authors. 

The whole will be on view six days, and the ale, of the 
Medical Library may be had ten days —) the Sale price ls. 

to be returned to purchasers), and those of the Se and 

Miscellaneous Books, also price 1s., on Saturday, t the’: oth ne 

at the Sollowing.| places —Of R. Bent, Aldine Chambers, Pater. 
noster-row; of Thos. Rodd, Great Newport-street, ay +) and 
at the Offices of ‘Aris’ Birmingha jazette ; Seipien 
Shrewsbu Herald, of Y ork ; econ Leeds ; nd Gazette, lan 
caster; an iso of the Evening Mait, Dubli of Mr. Tate. Aac- 
toneer, Pe h ; Ch ae ° ee, Gla TONeeE, pa 
stanley ns, “iverpool ; , of the apel 
Walks, Manchester, 


THE ATHENAUM. 
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SECOND PORTION OF MESSRS.SCOTT AND PRATER’S | 
FINE STO? K OF W Le now WITHOUT ANY RESERVE, 
y order he Court of (Chancery. 

ESSRS” FOST ER & SONS beg to acquaint 
their friends and the public. . they will ‘SE LL BY AUC- 
TAON, at the Gallery, No. 54, Pall Mall, on MONDAY, April 23, 
at Twelve, under an ‘order oft the High 6 ourt of Chancery, made 
in acause wherein William Gregory Prater is plaintiff, and the | 
Assignees of William Scott, a Bankrupt, are defend: nts the 
Second Portion of the important and truly excellent Ck LL AR 
OF WINES, of the late tirm of Messrs. Scott & Prater, of No 49, 
Lime-street, ‘ity ; consisting of shout 1000 dozens of Wines, 
prince ipally Ports, of the most celebrate od shippers, viz », Thomp- 
son & Croft's, Martinez, the C ompany *s, and Fonseca’s. 
East India Madeira, Sherry, Constantia a, &ece Messrs. 
can assure the public these Wines are of the finest qu ality, and 
will positively be sold without any reservation. Si ample $ may 
be had at the cellars one week ee to the Sale. Catalogues 
had ofS. Gerrard, Esq., Solicitor, No. 13, Suffolk-street, Pall Mall 
East; of S. Lac kington, Esq., Official Assignee, Basinghall- 
street; andat ~e »ssrs. Fosters’ Offices, No. 14, Greck-street, and 
No. 54, Pall 1 Mall 


COLLEC TION OF PICTURES BY THE OLD MASTERS, 
AND SOME CHARMING SPE ive S OF THE MODERN 
DUTCH SCHOOL, JUST IMPORT ve 

ESSRS. FOSTER & SONS will SELL BY 
AUCTION, at the Gz allery. 54, Ras Mall, on THURSDAY, 

April 26, a COLL ECTION of PIC S.c¢ hiefly of the Dutch 

School, collected in Holland, jaa Specimens of the fol- 

lowing Masters, viz. 

Wouvermans me 1as De Heem 
Le Duc Ver Elst Palamedes 
Breclincamp Van Goyen Van Kessell 
Dusart Hughtenburgh De Koning 
Also some Pictures by some of. oe most celebrated Masters 
inthe Modern Dutch School.—May be viewed two days prior, 
and Catalogues had at Messrs. Fosters’ Offices. 


—; Or 





Wyntrank 
Abshoven 
Lang Jan, &c. 


THE FIRST IMPORTANCE, 
roperty of CHARLES O'NEIL, 


Es 

ME« SSRS.. FOSTER & SONS 
acquaint the nets, connoisseurs, and th 
are directed to SELL BY AUCTION, at the Gi 
Mall, on WEDNESDAY, May 2, at One, the exceedingly ¢ hoice 
and highly valuable ¢ ‘ollection of PICTURES, of the lirst class, 
in the schools of Italy, Spain, Holland, France, and England, 
the entire property of Charles O'Neil, Esq., whose devotion to 
the fine arts has been attended by a costly outls ay. Some of the 
best Works of the following great Masters will be found in this 
Collection, viz. 

Corres 

A. Salario 

An. Carracci 


*q- 

respectfully 
» public, they 
ry, 54, Pall 


Hobbima G. Dow 
Berchem Wouvermans 
ef an lr in Vandercapella 
L. Bassano . de Velde Teniers, &c. 
Murillo De Konin 
Especially a antes aoe by Rubens, in which are the Portraits of 
his two Wives, Child, and Mother—An Interior, by Peter de 
Hooghe—Leda, by Andrea Salario, formerly at Malmaison—A 
Village Festival by Adrian Van Ostade—Two Bac ndid L and- 
scapes, my Albert Cuyp—Christ and the Woman of Sam aria, by 
Annibale Carracci—A View on a Canal, by Hobbima—A Virs 
and Child, by Correggio, lately from Spain, &c —May be ob 
licly viewed three days before the Sale; and Catalogues had at 
Messrs. Fosters’ Offices, 54, Pall Mall, and 14, Greek-st., 


ek ubens 
Vandyke 
De Hooghe 
- — 


Soho. 


EXTENSIVE COLLECTION OF VALUABLE ENGRAV- 
INGs, AFTE R THE OLD MASTERS, 
Late the Property of JOUN CONSTABLE, Esy. RB. As, deceased, 
M ESSRS. FOSTER & SONS beg to acquaint 
the connoisseurs and collectors of engravings, they will 
administrators) SELL BY AUCTION, at 
1 Mall, on THURSDAY, May 10, and two 
ris ely each day, the extensive COL- 
GS, after the Old Masters, rare 
Etchings by the Dutch Masters, Books on Art, ‘and Books of 
Prints, &c., se vecte a with | great care yo taste during many 
years by the lat ‘oust » Esc -They will be on view 
at the Gallery, 4, jail Nil “these a prior, and Catalogues 
may be had. 


(by dire ction of sie 

the Gallery. 54 

following di . at 
‘TION of 


THEL ATE. MR. cons P on E *s PICT URES,SKETCHES, 
DRAWINGS 








M ESSRS. FOST E R & SONS have the honour 
to acquaint the nobility, connoisseurs, and the panic, 
the *y ha te received ¢ ingot on from the administrators to SE 

AUCTIO eat Gall -ry, 54, Pall Mall, on WEDNESDAY, 
FINIsHiE DY WORKS of John Constable, 

= ased ; ; comprising, among many beautiful and 
borate ly-painted Gallery and Cabinet Pictures, the fol 
chefs-d'ceuvre of this great ndseape Painte r:—Hadley C: _ 
Helmingham Park, Sutfo! arm—A Barge pass 
a Lock, e ngrave “ld by Li ion picture to * The 
Corn Field * now in the 1 National Gallery Dedbam Church— 
That magnificent Picture, The Opening of Waterloo Bridge— 
Arundel Mill and Castle, the last picture Mr. Constable painted. 
Also a highly-interesting Collection of Studies and Sketches, 
painted trom nature ; and a few Cabinet Pictures by Wouver- 
mane. Teniers, Ruysdael, Guardi, R. Wilson, and Morland.— 

Catalogues in due time of H. D. Havertield, ésq.. 3, Hart-street ; 

and of Messrs. Foster, 14, Greek-street, and 54, Pall Mall. 


LIBRARY.—A NEW VOLUME, 


On Monday, aves * one volume, opened with a fine 
, price Ss. cloth board 
“of 


MUHE LIFE. GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, 
surnamed the Great, King of Swede on. By J. F. HOLLINGS. 

Forming Vol. 65 of the Family L ee ITY 
gk Son, 73, Cheapside ; and 


London: prinied for Thom 
may be procured, by order, of ya other Bookseller in the 


Kinsdom 


THE FAMILY 





PETER PARLEY’S TALES ABOU T THE UNITED 
STATE 

In one volume, 16mo. ~ Maps 

rPYALES ABOUT. UNITE D 

OF AMERICA, Geographic al, Political, 

with Comparative Views of other C ‘ountries. Ti ° 

By PETER PARL EY, Author of nimar of Modern Geo- 
sraphy,’ * Tales about the Sin, Moon. a 7 &e. &e. 

London: printec L for Thomas Tegg & ay Cheapsi de ; and 

may be procured, by order, of any other Bookseller in the 

Kinzdom. 


GERMAN — > NGL wee DICTIONARY, 
st publishe 
POCKET DIC TIONAR Y of the ENGLISH- 
GERMAN and GE os MAN-ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 
By_F. W. THEIME, M.A. 32mo. 4s. bound. 
Also, The English and German Dialogist, with 
Synopsis. of the Grammar, and Idiom of both Languages. For 
he Use ot ie two Nations. By J. ledley. Square 18mo. 


3s. 6d. bi 
H. Hughes, 15, St, Martin’s-le-Grand, 


and Plates, 


STA’ heey 
and Historical ; 
Third Ed 





ound 


| FORE IO: 





the Press, a LE Edition of 
"PLY ML EY’S LETTERS. 


London: Longman & Co. 


PPTER 


On May 1, with Frontispiece and Vignette. 5s. Vol. VIL. of, 
OUTHEY’S POETICAL WORKS; contain- 
be : gts the completion of the BALLADS and ME TRICAL 
TA 
Vol. VIII. will be published June 1, Vol. IX. July 1, and Vol. X. 
(completing the work) August 1. 

“The critic has little to do but to point out the existence of 
the work, the beauty of the type and embellishments, and the 
cheapness of the cost. The public has long ago acknowledged 
its merit and established its reputation.’’— Times. 

- on en Longman. Orme, & Co. 








n May |, in feap. Svo. price 
IVES of C ARDIN AL de*FLE U RY, COUNT 
ZINZENDORF, MARQU Is Ks POMBAL, COUNT of | 
FUCORIDA BLANC Ay and JANES NECKER, 
P.R. JAMES, Esq. 
Forming the 5th and last Vol. of Liv es of FoREIGN STATESMEN, 
and the 102nd es ww. LArpNER’s Caninet CycLop-eDia. 
one van & Co.; and John Taylor. 


“On 1 Thursday, wi an re published, with Portraits, &c. 


ls. post 8 
yy EMolks of ‘the LIFE of WILLIAM 
4 WILBERFORCE, By his SONS, 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Now ready, 3 vols. 

RT and ARTISTS in rE NG L AND: _ being 
Letters written during a Season in L ondon, and Visits to 
the Seats of the Nobility and Gentry in the Country; with De- 
scriptions of the Public and Private Collections of Works of Art, 

Sketches of Society, &c. 
By G. WAAGEN, 
Director of the Roy. al Galler 
Zhe Murray. 





i 





at Berlin. 
. Albe oma wien street. 
e w ready, in post 8vo. &s. 
THE NORM ANS IN. “SICILY; 
: or, NOTES of a JOURNEY THROUGH SICILY: chiefly 
saeatiee of the Architecture and History of the Normans in 
that Islan 
By HENRY GALLY KNIGHT, M.P. 
Author of * Notes of a Tour in Normandy.’ 
John Murray, Albemarle-stree 
wdy, No. I. folio, containing 5 Plates, 7 
LLU STR. AT TONS of the NORMANS in 
SICILY; being a SERIES of DRAWINGS of the SARA- 
CENIC and NORM IAN REMAINS in that COUNTRY. 
be completed in Six Number: 
Albemarle-street ; Colnaghi & Co. 








Pall Mall 





To 

a hn Murray, 

N APS of the SOCIETY for the DIFFUSION 
of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, 

No. 70 of this Series, containing IRELAND, IN TWO PARTS, 
will be published at the Oilice of the Society, No. 59, Lincoln’s 
Inn-tields, on. Ty ednesday, the 25th inst. 

THOS. COATES, 


_ April 14, 18 
This day * published, in Ny aN e 10s. 6d. ¢ 
HE. SHAJR AT UL ATRAK, or Seer 
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